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Life and Opinions of Socrates. 


BY G. W. BETHUNE, D. D. 


Ir should also be remembered that 
Socrates, with his disciples, and Cicero 
among the Latins, used the word divine 
to signify intelligent being, because spir- 
itually resembling God. They meant 
by divine what we mean by moral. It 
is, however, a doctrine of our own 
Scriptures, that the God of All employs 
angelic ministers to execute his will, 
whom the Jewish doctors call angels of 
Providence ; and the belief in a number 
of inferior gods, was a corruption of 
that true opinion. Socrates was wrong, 
if he really worshipped them, but not 
wrong in applying to them the epithet 
divine, in his sense of it. 

This also explains somewhat the as- 
sertion which Socrates is said frequent- 
ly to have made, that he had within 
him a demon, or divine being, who re- 
buked him when he had done wrong, 
and urged him to do right. He is sup- 
posed by many to have made these dec- 
larations, to gain greater respect for 


his doctrines, as Numa pretended to 
Mar. 1. 
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hold converse with the nymph Egerea, 
that the Romans might be better per- 
suaded to receive his doctrines, and 
not intrude upon the privacy in which 
he prepared them. The ancients dis- 
cussed the question as to the nature of 
this demon, or god, of Socrates with 
great interest; and among the rest, 
Apulicus, a Latin disciple of Plato, (who 
lived in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era,) has written a treatise, in which 
he learnedly treats of all the opinions 
which had been offered upon the subject. 
The conclusion to which he seems to 
come, (for he is not very clear in express- 
ing himself,) is most probably the correct 
one. The in-dwelling divine spirit of 
Socrates was his conscience. Indeed, a 
modern has pronounced conscience to be 
‘God’s vicegerent in the soul of man;’ 
and the poet Menander has a line to the 
same effect: 
‘In all mortals, conscience is God,’ 

The definition of Apulicus is curions, 
and deserves to be repeated. ‘ He of 
whom I speak,’ says he, ‘dwells in the 
most profound recesses of the mind, a 
perfect guardian, a singular perfect, a do- 
mestic speculator, a proper curator, an 
intimate inspector, an assiduous observer, 
an inseparable arbiter, a reprobater of 
what is evil, anapprover of what is good; 
and if he is legitimately attended to, se- 
dulously known, and religiously rever- 
enced, in the way he was reverenced by 
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Socrates, with justice and innocence, will 
be a predicter in things uncertain, a pre- 
monitor in things dubious, a defender in 
things dangerous, and an assistant in 
want.” 

Another question will naturally arise in 
many minds, whether the fact of such 
opinions being held by heathen Socrates , 
does not argue against the necessity of 
divine revelation? We answer, No, but 
that, on the contrary, whatever be the 
arguments of the modern objector toa 
divine revelation, he has no right to claim 
Socrates as his associate. 

For, in the first place, the moral opin- 
ions of Socrates were very defective. This 
is seen, among other instances, in the 
manner he treats of women. He never 
seems to consider their moral influence 
at all. They are only regarded by him 
as the mothers of the children of the 
state, and as little more than necessary 
evils. The hallowed influence of the mar- 
riage cuntract, and the vital connexion 
of female purity with social happiness, 
was to him unknown. For in the begin- 
ning of the eighth book on the republic, 
Plato(and I fear this time with too much 
truth) puts into his mouth the following 
startling sentence: ‘These things are 
now agreed on, that in this city, which is 
to be constituted in a perfect manner, the 
women are to be common, the children 
are to be common, and the education 
to be common.’ And there are many 
things of a like character recorded of him 
elswhere. Knowing this, we need not 
wonder that we find him visiting the wit- 
ty and learned Aspasia, and the less cel- 
ebrated though clever Throdota, without 
appearing to think the less of them, that 
they followed the most infamous profes- 
sion. Indeed, it is only where christiani- 
ty has taught men to value the virtues of 
the heart more than physical strength and 
voluptuous pleasure, that woman are 
raised to that influence in society, which, 
among us, they so well deserve, and 
so beautifully adorn. There only have 
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men learned, that female virtue is, under 
God, the purest fountain of human hap- 
piness; that the holiest temple on earth 
is the home consecrated by the pious min. 
istry of woman; and that the bosom of q 
faithful mother is the altar upon which 
infant man is most securely dedicated to 


his country, to the world, and to God. 
‘There woman reigns; the mother, daighter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the thorny way of lite; 


In the clear heaven of her delizhted eye, 
An ange! guard of loves and graces lie; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambo! at her feet,’ 


Besides, no one can be more fully per- 
suaded ot the insufficiency of his reason 
to discover moral truth, than was Socrates 
himself. It was a favorite observation of 
his, that the Divine Original had veiled 
many things in mystery, to teach us de- 
pendence aud reverence; nay, that these 
mysteries proved the superior divinity. 
For this reason, he constantly exhorted 
his followers to consult the will of Deity, 
and seek his guidance. 


IIIA He 


THE SEA AND THE SATLOR. 


BY WALTER COLTON. 


I Love the sailor—his eventful life— 
His generous spirit—his contempt of 
danger— 
His firmness in the gale, the wreck, and 
strife: 
And though a wild and reckless ocean- 
ranger, 
God grant he make that port, when life 
is o’er, 
Where storms are hushed, and billows 
break no mofe. 


THE most fearful and impressive exhibi- 
tions of power known to our globe belong 
to the Ocean. The volcano, with its as- 
cending flame and falling torrents of fire, 
and the earthquake, whose footstep 18 on 
the ruin of cities, are circumscribed in the 
desolating range of their visitations. 
But the ocean when it once rouses itself 
in its chainless strength, shakes a thousand 
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ith its storm and thunder. Na- 

panies “ of iron are tossed in mock- 

ie its crest, and armaments, manned 

' the strength and courage of millions, 
erish among its bubbles. 

The avalanche, shaken from its glitter- 
ing steep, if it rolls to the bosom of the 
arth,melts away, and is lost in vapor; but 
of t plunge into the embrace of the ocean, 
this mountain mass of ice and hail is 
borne about for ages in tumult and ter- 
ror: it is the monument of the ocean’s 
dead. The tempest on land is impeded 
by forests, and broken by mountains, but 
onthe plain of the deep it rushes unre- 
sisted; and when its strength is at last 
spent, ten thousand giant waves, which 
it has called up, still roll its terrors on- 
“- mountain lake and meadow 
stream are inhabited only by the timid 
prey of the angler; but the ocean is the 
bome of the leviathan—his ways are in 
the mighty deep. The glittering pebble, 
and the rainbow-tinted shell, which the 
returning tide has left on the shore as 
scarcely worthy of its care, and the 
watery gem, which the pearl-diver reach- 
es atthe peril of his life, are all that man 
can filch from the treasures of the sea. 
The groves of coral which wave over its 
pavements, and the halls of amber which 
glow in its depths, are beyond his ap- 
proaches, save when he goes down there 
to seek amid their silent magnificence 
his burial monument. 

The island, the continent, the shores 
of civilized and savage realma, the capi- 
tals of kings, are worn by time, washed 
away by the wave, consumed by the 
flame, or sunk by the earthquake; but 
the ocean still remains, and still rolls 
on in the greatness of its unabated 
strength. Over the majesty of its form 
and the marvels of its might, time and 
disaster have no power. Such as crea 
tion’s dawn beheld, it rolleth now. The 
vast clouds of vapor which roll up from 
its bosom float away to encircle the 
globe: on distant mountains and deserts 
they pour out their watery treasures, 
which gather themselves again in streams 
and torrents, to return, with exulting 
bound, to their parent ocean. 

These are the messengers which pro- 
clam in every land the exhaustless re- 
sources of the sea; but it is reserved for 
those who go down in ships, and who do 
business on the great waters, to see the 
works of the Lord on the deep. Let one 
go upon the deck in the middle watch of 
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a still night, with naught above him but 
the silent and solemn skies, and naught 
around and beneath him but an intermin- 
able waste of waters, and with the con- 
viction that there is but a plank between 
him and eternity, a feeling of loneliness, 
solitude, and desertion, mingled with a 
sentiment of reverence for the vast, mys- 
terious, and unknown, will come upon him 
with a power, all unknown before, and 
he might stand for hours entranced in 
reverence and tears. 

Man also has made the ocean the thea- 
tre of his power. The ship in which he 
rides that element is one of the highest 
triumphs of his skill. At first this float- 
ing fabric was only a frail barque, slowly 
urged by the laboring oar. The sail at 
length arose and spread its wings to the 
wind. Still he had no power to direct 
its course when the lofty promontory sunk 
from sight, or the orbs above him were 
lost in clouds. But the secret of the 
magnet is at length revealed to him, and 
his needle now settles with a fixedness 
which love has_ stolen as the symbol of 
its constancy, to the polar star. 

Now, however, he can dispense even 
with sail, and wind, and flowing wave. 
He constructs and propels his vast en- 
gines of flame and vapor, and through the 
solitude of the sea, as over the solid 
earth, goes thundering on its track. On 
the ocean, too, thrones have been lost 
and won. On the fate of Antium was 
suspended the empire of the world. In 
the Gulf of Salamis, the pride of Persia 
found a grave; and the crescent set for- 
ever in the waters of Navarino; while at 
Trafalgar and the Nile, nations held their 
breath, 


As each gun 
From adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane’s eclipse 

Of the sun. 

But of all the wonders appertaining to 
the ocean, the greatest, perhaps, is its 
transforming power on man. It un- 
ravels and weaves anew the web of his 
moral and social being. It invests him 
with feelings, associations, and habits, to 
which he has been an entire stranger. It 
breaks up the sealed fountains of his na- 
ture, and lifts his soul into features pro- 
minent as ti cliffs which beetle over its 
surge. Once the adopted child of the 
ocean, he can never bring back his entire 
sympathies to land. He will still move 
in his dreams over that vast waste of 
waters, still bound in exultation and 
triumph through its foaming billows. All 
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the other realities of life will be com- 
paratively tame, and he will sigh for his 
tossing element, as the caged eagle for 
the roar and arrowy light of his mountain 
cataract. 

But let us leave generalities, and look 
more closely at the distinctive features 
of character which an ocean-life im- 
presses on the sailor. Among these, 
generosity is, perhaps, the most promi- 
nent. You may take the most gnarled 
and knotted heart that can be found, 
one where a kindly emotion seems never 
to have existed, and send it out on the 
sea, and it will soon begin to crack and 
expand. 

This same being, who, if he had re- 
mained on land, might have seen orph- 
ans starve around him without a pitying 
impulse, and cheated the poor sexton out 
of his fee for tolling the bell at his burial, 
will, inthe development of his ocean-life 
and character, be seen dividing his last 
shilling with an unfortunate shipmate; 
and when all is gone, show no dismay, or 
distrust of 


“The sweet cherub who sits up aloft, 
And watches rhe life of poor Jack.” 


You never see a sailor, when he falls in 
with a fellow-being in distress, no matter 
n what clime born, or what may be the 
color of his skin, play the Levite; he acts 
the good Samaritan, and as naturally, too, 
as the blood rolls from his heart to the 
extremities of his frame. 

Nor does the sailor ever meet a na- 
tional foe in a spirit of malice, or of per- 
sonal hostility. He fights not for him- 
self, but for his flag; not for his own 
honor, but the honor of his country. 
When the enemy has once struck his 
colors, he would consider another shot an 
act of cruelty and disgrace. If the ene- 
my’s ship be in a sinking condition, he 
rushes through the boisterous waves to 
reach her, even at the imminent peril of 
being carried down in the maelstrom of 
her disappearing hulk. ' 

He scorns stratagem with an enemy, 
or any advantage which gives him the 
victory on unequal terms. He would 
hardly consent to engage a man-of-war 
in a steamer armed with a Paixhan gun, 
where he might take his distance and 
riddle her at such a remove that her guns 
could not reach him. He would prefer 
throwing himself alongside of her in a 
ship of equal capacity, and battling it out 
with her on what he would consider fair 
and honorable terms. I once asked an 
old sailor who had been in three signal 











ei 
engagements in the last war wi 
Britain, and victorious in eck chee 
thought of the Torpedo system of blow. 
ing up an enemy. ‘‘Sir,” said the old 
sailor, touching his tarpaulin, “] think 
. was - oe way of doing business 
t is only the assassin, sir = 
the dark.” Bre Sea tes hn 
Courage is another feature of character 
strongly impressed on the sailor by hi 
ocean-life. He is always in peril. he 
lives but with a plank between him and 
eternity. If the sea be smooth, and the 
sky be free of clouds at the setting of the 
sun, still before his midnight watch is 
out, his spars may be falling in fragments 
around him, and the tempest roaring 
through his shrouds like the blast of 
the Judgment trump. The caverns of 
the sea are full of sailors, who have 
sprung from their hammocks and gone 
down before one prayer could be ut- 
tered. 


O’er their dark unfathomed s!umbers 
Wakes no hnmar wail or knell, 
But the mermaid pours her numbers 
Through her wild elegiac she)l. 


Thus accustomed to danger in all the 
forms which the gale, the breaker, the 
lightning of the cloud, and the iron hail 
of the enemy can present, the sailor be- 
comes a stranger tofear. Peril is his ele- 
ment as much as water is that of the le- 
viathan that floats around him. He has, 
therefore, no new character to assume, 
when summoned toa work of desperate 
daring. The same strong muscles, the 
same unshrinking courage, the same in- 
domitable resolution which are now to be 
tasked, have been tested in other life-sus- 
pending emergencies. He rushes into 
the death-struggle like the war-horse, 
whose arching neck is clothed with thun- 
der. 

When the Constitution fell in with the 
Guerriere, and was hardly yet ascertained 
whether she was a ship-of-the-line ora 
frigate, a sturdy sailor walked aft to Com- 
modore Hull, and said in an eager, deter- 
mined, tone, ‘‘Commodore, if you will 
lay us alongside, sir, we will do our du- 
ty.” ‘Clear the ship for action,” cried 
the commodore; and they did do their 
duty. They captured the enemy before 
his recovery from the astounding effects 
of their first broadside. They broke the 
charm of British invincibility, and filled 
the heart of the nation with courage and 
resolution. 

Not only on the battling deck, is the 
sailor firm, but when thrown upon land 
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se When others had fled at Bladens- 


‘th a speed that might have taken 
oe tomb foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
i¢ not to the shores of the Pacific, one 
stout fellow still remained at his gun, 
very coolly ramming home to give them 
another shot. He was a regular Jack 
tar, who had very little respect for the 
tessons of the old distich: 

‘*He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 

When an order reaches the ear of a 
sailor, he never stops to enquire what 
may be the consequences to himself of 
carrying that order into effect. The pre- 
servation of his limbs and life comes not 
intoaccount. The order is all-paramount 
with him, and he obeys it as if it pos- 
sessed an irresistible power over the en- 
ergies of his will. It may‘be one full of 
the extremest peril, as is often the case, 
still he executes it as promptly as if dan- 
ger were a fiction, and death a dream. 


An order given, and he obeys it of course, 
Though ‘twere to run his sbip upon the rocks, 
Captu'e a equaaron with a boat’s crew force, 
r batter down t' e massive granite blocks 
Of some huge fortress with swivel, pike, 
Ur aught whereby to thow a ball, or strike. 


He never shrinks, whatever may betide: 
His cntlass may be shivered in his hand, 
His last companion shot down at his side, 
Stillbe maintains his firm and desperate stand; 
Bleed‘ng and battling, with his colors fast 
As nail can bind them to his shattered mast. 


THE SIRENS. 


Look down—far downward! 
those the Sirens? 
Do not their white arms gleam, 
Where wavering sunbeams light the 
_ depths of ocean, 
Like some sweet, doubtful, dream? 


Are not 


Listen, oh listen! Is not that their sing- 
ing? 
; That low, sweet, murmuring sound, 
Steeping both soul and sense in slum- 
brous music, 
That, ever-eddying round, 


Now sinks and pauses, dying, and then 
rises 


Most like an organ’s swell; 


he last to quit the unavailing bat- | 








And if the words be theirs that fill my 
fancy, 
Or mine, I cannot tell. 


‘Come down,” they sing, ‘‘come down, 
oh, weary mortal, 
With heart so ill at ease! 
Come down, and taste the cool, calm rest 
that waits you, 
Below the changeful seas! 


‘Above, the fiery summer sunbeams 
scorch you, 
And the hard winter chills. 
Below, is neither burning heat of sum- 
mer, : 


Nor yet the cold which kills. 


‘‘Above, your eyes are blinded by the 
sunshine, 
Or look in vain for light. 
Below, a soft green twilight reigns for- 
ever, 
Of equal day and night. 


‘The earth is full of care, of wild en- 
deavor, 
That seldom brings success, 
Of griefs that sap the stréngth, and dim 
the eyesight, 
And joys that do not bless. 


‘*There all things change, your very griefs 
pass by you, 
And fast your joys decay, 
And the strong passions of your hate and 
anger 
Die fruitlessly away. 


**Life flieth fast, and falleth quickly from 
you, 
Your once warm loves grow cold; 
Your youth is full of toil; your age is 
weary ; 
And so your tale is told! 


“But down with us, no weariness nor 
labor, 
Shall stir your dreamful ease. 
And the fierce fire of passion, and of long- 
ing, 
Grows cool ben eath the seas. 


“For here, perpetual pleasures steep the 
senses 
In deep unbroken calm. 
Closing the wounds you bring from life’s 
wild struggle 
With its soft, healing balm. 
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‘‘Come down! 
wavelets 
Steal round about your feet. 
If ’tis a joy to feel their sportive kisses, 
Will not their clasp be sweet? 


You love to feel the tiny 


‘Come down! come down! the lulling 
voice of ocean 
Shall drown earth’s harsher noise; 
And you shall taste how rest that is un- 
broken 
Outweighs her joys.” 


Oh, cease, sweet voices! cease your witch- 
ing music, 
Cease ere your song prevail! 
Ah!—it is over!—and I was but dream- 
ing 
U pon the ancient tale, 


Where yet lies hid a truth of subtle 
meaning, 
By noblest hearts confest; 
Except as he becometh beast, or angel, 
Man may find his rest. 


And though in truth we hear no Siren 
voices 
Luring to shameful ease, 
Yet yearnings rise within us as we listen 
Unto the murmuring seas; 


For there is something in the sound of 
waters 
Sweeter than sweetest mirth, 
Uttersaloud thesoul’s unspoken longings, 
Sought and unfound on earth. 





The Bible the Palladium of Liberty 
and Law. 


BY 0. H. WHITE, D. D. 


Ir is the Divine gift to men. Individ- 
uals, communities, and nations must ac- 
cept, treasure, and wisely useit. It is 
common to all, it is needful for all. The 
gratitude of the -world is due to God for 
a written revelation. In a world like 
ours, revealed religion is the only security 
and the chief good. We have manifold 
reasons for grateful acknowledgements to 
God. Bnt none transcend this. For 
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whatever there is, or ever has beep of 
real security to the individual, the fami 
ly, and the nation, whatever there is. oy 
has been, of national liberty, and just 
living among men, is due directly, or in- 
directly, to the word of God.’’ Even 
language, law, and learning originated 
in, come to the world, and have been per- 
petuated to us, by revelation. To the 
infinite, all knowledge belongs. The ex. 
ternal universe is brilliant and boundless 
But the depths of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God, is not 
only unsearchable, but, absolutely infinite. 

It is good and wise, for us, to cast forth 
a glance ‘‘from the kingdom of light” 
over the darkened stage, where the na- 
tions in ignorance, superstition, and 
gloom, play their part: where education 
law, and love have and hold no sway, be- 
cause the people have no written revelg- 
tion, and therefore are without God and 
Christ. The Divine Book has been, is 
now, and is to be, not only the absolute 
source, but also the perpetual flow of 
good for the nations. And the most 
dangerous blow to the best hopes of hu- 
manity, to-day, is the thrust of a half ed- 
ucated, and, therefore, skeptical philoso- 
phy, which runs current in our month] 
and quarterly reviews, at the Bible, as 
the only God inspired book, the purest, 
the most valuable, and the most elevating, 
of all the forces for virtue and wisdom. 
This appears in that most insidious of 
all enemies, the semi-religious rational- 
ism of the age, which assumes to find a 
base for human progress, for a broad 
culture and the highest living, in the 
line of law, outside of the word of God. 
And what is a ground of special fear is, 
that so many christian people give a sort 
of assent to this bald assumption. 

It is not strange, that self conscious and 
conceited men should neglect and depre- 
ciate revealed religion! but that those 
who profess to believe in God’s revela- 
tion, should so little appreciate it and 
yield so much, so readily, in the very cit- 
adel of their power, is both strange and 
sad. It can be shown, as said,-that all 
true human progress has been directly con- 
nected with the book of God. Itisa 
sort of popular, scholastic mania, that 
ascribes almost everything that is valua- 
ble in literature, the arts, and science, to 
old Pagan Egypt. It has been, and can 
be more fully shown, that she owed her 
position and splendor, in the main, to 
strangers, rather than to her own original 
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‘or intellect. It is clear, that 
= ai eroded her in arms: Tyre in 
°y Syria in a ae - 
fi - Babylon in the natura 
peg Palestine, the land of ‘‘The 
Book,” the home of the patriarchs, and 
inspired prophets, the country of temples, 
builded for God, was faithful in sugges- 
tions, outlines and data, for all the sur- 
rounding nations. Dr. Dellaney, in his 
life of David, says, that the great models 
of Grecian architecture are more traceable 
to the temple at Jeruselem, the most 
perfect of all models, and which was given 
to David by God himself, than to any 
other source. It is time to look through 
this popular enthusiasm of a certain class 
of writers, in favor of the pagan and 
heathen countries, as containing the best 
models, the most suggestive philosophy, 
the choicest specimens of literature, and 
the most ancient histories. It is alla 
mistake. The pretentious assumptions 
of the Hindoos to a vast antiquity, is 
purely fabulous, as shown by Sir William 
Jones. The more we study, the moré we 
are persuaded that God’s word has been, 
and must be the pioneer of human prog- 
ress. 

Look at this fact. The first oral lan- 
guage it must be admitted, was the He- 
brew. Init, God spake to Adam, to Abra- 
ham, to Lot, and to Moses. In his history 
of knowledge, Dr. Winder maintains, that 
the first specimens of writing were among 
the Jews; that alphabetical writing was 
communicated to Moses, in the giving of 
thelaw, onSinai. And the Divine Book 
states, that the Tables of stone were writ- 
ten on, by God himself. And Samuel, 
who was the auther of the school of the 
prophets, wrote, thus early, a treatise on 
civil goverment. It is a remarkable fact 
also, that Moses, Samuel, David and 
Solomon wrought out, under God, and 
left for our instruction, the best moral and 
civil codes known to the world before 
Christ’s day—indeed, up to this very hour, 
the best statesmen, and the wisest jurors 
go back to, and consult these, with pro- 
found reverence. In all credible history, 
Moses reaches the highest antiquity. 
But for the Bible, the history of the 
world, from the creation to the capture 
of Babylon by Cyrus, would be only fab- 
ulous conjecture. Every other account, 
or theory, of the creation of the world, 
and the progress of our race, is both pue- 
rile, and derogatory to God and man. 

Again, in the reach of its plan, in the 
Scope of its argument, in its rich philo- 


commerce: 





sophic suggestions, and its scientific hints, 
asin Job.xxvi. vii—‘‘He, God, stretcheth 
out the north over the empty place and 
hangeth the earthon nothing.” Though 
given in the common language of the com- 
mon people, and very much as we talk 
to this very day, with all our science and 
philosophy, this, our old Bible is superior 
to all other books. The poetry of it, al- 
so, 18 purer, more stirring and sublime, 
than can be found in all the rest of the 
world.—Milton was, we know, greatly in- 
debted to it. Shakespeare, has not, in 
the highest elements of poetry, surpassed 
Isaiah. And Dante fails to stir the soul 
like David and Daniel. Homer too, in 
the combination of the grand and graph- 
ic, falls behind both Solomon and Job. 
It cannot be controverted. And in pass- 
ing to the New Testament we go up higher. 
Paul was more bold, learned and logical 
than even Cicero. And the untaught 
Jesus, to this very hour, stands above 
and goes before all men of all ages, in the 
reach of his thought, and the simplicity 
and grandeur of his teaching. 

And here, we come to say that this 
wonderful Book, written in such style and 
power, by such men; presided over by 
the Holy Ghost; secured to the world 
by the Divine Christ; which God com- 
manded us to teach to our children in the 
house, and walking by the way, and 
to nail to our door posts, and to our gates 
as a means of public instruction, that we, 
the people, may observe to do all that is 
written therein, that we may, individually 
and nationally, make our way prosperous; 
this Book, I say, we must gratefully re- 
ceive, have and hold, in our homes, in our 
schools, in our churches, and in our re- 
public, the very root and source of relig- 
ion, the only sure palladium of both lib- 
erty and law. It is our duty and our 
wisdom. We most earnestly contend, 
that there can be no safety for the repub- 
lic, no right adjustment of our common 
school system to our great obligations to 
society and to God, without giving to this 
Book, a prominent place in all our educa- 
tion. Our individual and state danger, 
to-day, is in our strong leaning to the ex- 
cess of the education of the head, to a 
fearful neglect of the heart. The moral 
culture in all our schools, lest we should 
seem over religious, is being sunk, more 
and more, under the popular enthusiasm 
for mere literary, or intellectual training. 
The secular and the philosophic is a 
mania now. There are, to be sure, poor 
scholars enough. But, nevertheless, we 
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see peril in this drive and excess for 
mere head culture, in our public, private, 
collegiate and theologic schouls; while 
the true balance of a richly stored intel- 
lect, with an enlightened, conscientious, 
warm, loving heart, from any of our 
schools, lower, or higher, is about as rare 
as jasmin flowers in January. And if, per- 
chance, any child, young man, or woman, 
comes out from our present public or pri- 
vate school system of training, with a 
heart unchilled, and the emotional nature 
left free to play in the natural channels, 
it is an occasion and reason for devout 
gratitude to God. And yet with a few 
amendments, it is the best system in the 
world. We must have more, and not 
less, of the quickening warming, purify- 
ing, and elevating power of God’s word, 
in the working of the common school 
system. The teachers are often too much 
restricted in this matter. They are told, 
beforehand, that they are employed fora | 
special secular work, and, therefore, they 
are not expected to use any time for moral 
culture. It is unjust, both to the scholars 
and the teachers. Now, one rule, and 
one kind of treatment for all tempera- 
ments, states, and affections, in any 
school, is no more suitable, or sensible, 
than would be one universal panacea for 
all pains and diseases. The teachers 
having been selected for their culture 
judgment, and heart, should be left to a 
large discretionary power, and should be 
expected to educate, to lead out the child, 
intellectually, and morally, and also in 
all the affections, under the motions of 
law, and in the light of God’s truth. 
Thus shall we reach the highest life, the 
greatest personal safety, and the most per- 
fect national security, in the fullest lib- 
erty under just law. 





The Dispensation of the Spirit. 


THE CASE OF THE APOSTLES. 


Ir we take the Apostles as examples, 
and contrast their intellectual, moral, | 
and spiritual states prior and subsequent 


to the Pentecost, we shall be constrained | 








$$ 


to acknowledge that such transformatio 

of character had never occurred jy the 
history of the world before. jj hime 
up to the crucifixion, how dull were thei; 
apprehensions; how limited and obscure 
their vision of truth; how weak their 
faith; what cowards they were; how 
worldly their affections; how weak their 
mutual love; and how like ropes of sand 
were their most sacred fixed resolutions ' 

How opposite in all respects to all this 
were they after they ‘‘ were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” ‘‘ Ina moment.” 
as it were, ‘‘in the twinkling of an eye,” 
‘* they were crucified to the world, and 
the world to them;” and their characters 
took on forms of glorious beauty and 
perfection, which rendered them ‘a 
spectacle to the world, and to angels, and 
to men.” Their vision of truth seemed 
as cloudless as the kingdom of light. 
Their speech and their preaching brought 
the world on its knees before God. 
Peter, in faith, courage, and strength, 
became arock. James and John vindi- 
cated their right to be called ‘“ sons of 
thunder.” ‘* They were all conquerors, 
and more than conquerors, through Him 
that loved them.” 

Power was one of the most striking 
characteristics of this baptism. All who 
received it ‘‘ were endued with power 
from on high.” Before these men passed 
off. the stage of life, the Gospel was 
firmly planted among all nations. _Lit- 
erally had ‘‘ their sound gone into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of 
the world.” 

Unity of spirit, and mutual fellowship 
and love, was another equally marked 
characteristic of this baptism. Before 
its descent, ambition, jealousy, and dis- 
putation among themselves, about who 
should be the greatest, and even anger 
towards one another, often divided their 
hearts. Now they were all ‘‘one in 
Christ Jesus,” and nothing could inter- 
rupt their mutual love, fellowship and 
co-operation. 

Their boldness and courage were a 
mystery of mysteries to their enemies. 
No power in heaven or earth could in- 
duce them to ‘‘deny the Lord that 
bought them.” Their peace in God, 
their ‘‘ assurance of hope,” their “ ever- 
lasting consolations,” their triumphs of 
faith, and ‘fullness of joy,” nothing 
could interrupt or diminish. ‘“‘ They 
walked in the light, as God is in the 
light.” 
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g IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS OF THE APOS- 
was TLES. 


If we turn from the Apostles and their 
_ »mediate associates and converts to the 
~ itive Church, we shall find, among 
ynntless thousands of its membership, 
Saale equally conspicuous of the re- 
ails and power of this baptism. 

For the first four or five centuries of 
the Christian era, the doctrine of the 
gift of the Spirit, after conversion and 
believing in Christ, was a great leading 
theme of thought and teaching. Hence 
there was a very general experience of 
this baptism during all this period. 

This was the martyr age of the Church, 
the era, also, of her power, of her glory, 
and of her ‘‘ victory through the blood 
of the Lamb and the word of His testi- 
mony.” Such persecutions and fiery 
trials, and such patience and endurance, 
such brotherly love, such charity to the 
poor, and goodwill to men, such faith in 
Christ, such meek submission to the Di- 
vine will, such ‘‘ assurance of hope, 
such deathless zeal, such courage, such 
peace in God, such ** everlasting consola- 
tions ’and ‘‘ fullness of joy,” the world 
never witnessed until after ‘‘ Jesus was 
glorified,” and ‘*the Holy Ghost was 
given.” ‘The light of the Church had 
come,” and ‘‘ the glory of the Lord had 
risen upon her.” As a Consequence, 
“the Gentiles came to her light, and 
kings to the brightness of her rising.” 
‘‘ Her righteousness went forth as bright- 
ness, and her salvation asa lamp that 
burneth.” No amount of suffering and 
torture, threatened or afflicted, could in- 
duce a denial of the faith, or draw from 
the sufferers any sentiments but those of 
good-will towards even their judges and 
tormentors. ‘*The holy martyrs of 
Christ,” says Cyprian, ‘‘ evidently shows 
us, that during this sad hour of suffering 
they were strangers to their own bodies; 
or rather, that our Lord himself stood 
by them, and familiarly conversed with 
them; and that, being made partakers of 
his grace, they made light of these tem- 
poral torments, and by one short hour 
delivered themselves from eternal mis- 
erles, ” 

Take a single fact illustrative of the 
Spirit and manner in which believers 
then “‘endured even unto the end.” At 
Sebastia, in Armenia, in a cold and frosty 
ulght in the depth of winter, forty mar- 
‘yrs, stripped of all their clothing, were 


paced together ina lake. As death came 
Mar. 2. 


T 





on, they thus conversed together: ‘* Is 
the weather sharp? but Paradise is com- 
fortable and delightful. Is the frost 
cold and bitter ? the rest that remains is 
sweet and pleasant. Let us but hold out 
a little, and Abraham’s bosom will re- 
fresh us; we shall exchange this one 
night for an eternal age of happiness. 
It is but the flesh that suffers; let us not 
Spare it. Since we must die, let us die 
that we may live !” 


‘* By reason of our strange and won- 
derful courage and strength,” says Lac- 
tantius, ‘‘ new additions are made to us; 
for when people see men torn to pieces 
with infinite variety of torments, and yet 
maintain a patience uncunquerable, and 
able to tire out their tormentors, they 
begin to think (what the truth is) that 
the consent of so many, and the _perse- 
verance of dying persons, cannot be in 
vain; nor that patience itself, were it not 
from God, could hold out under such 
racks and tortures. Thieves and men of 
robust bodies are not able to bear such 
tearing to pieces; they groan and cry 
out, and are overcome with pain, because 
not endued with divine patience; but 
our very children and women (to say 
nothing of men) do with silence conquer 
their tormentors; nor can the hottest fire 
force the least groan from them.” So 
manifest did the fact become, that the 
places where the Christians were tor- 
tured were the holy places where the 
greatest numbers of converts were made, 
that the Roman Emperors at length pro- 
hibited all public executions of the saints 
of God. 

Had this Divine baptism continued in 
the Church, long before the first thou- 
sand years of the Christian era had 
passed away would ‘‘the kingdom of 
this world have become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Christ.” 

BAPTISMS OF THE SPIRIT DURING THE DARK 
AGES. 

If we leave this era of light and power 
and traverse the dark ages which follow- 
ed—the dark ages in which this and all 
other vital truths of the gospel went into 
a deep and dark eclipse—we shall find 
that even here God did not leave himself 
without witnesses. ‘‘ Burning and shi- 
ning lights” arose among all Christian 
nations, men and women who were ‘‘ full 
of faith and the Holy Ghost.” These 
attained to the full “‘ liberty of the sons 
of God,” ‘* walking in the light of God,” 
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and had ‘fellowship with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 

Such individualsas Thomas a Kempis, 
Catharine Adorna, and many others, 
were not only Christians, but believers 
who had aknowledge of all the mysteries 
of the higher life, and who, through all 
coming time, will shine as stars of the 
first magnitude in the firmament of the 
Church. In their inward experiences, 
holy walk, and ‘‘ power with God and 
with men,” they had few if any superiors 
in any preceding era of Church history. 
‘¢ The unction of the Spirit ” was as mani- 
fest in them as in the Apostles and prim- 
itive believers. They, also, made their 
attainments in the Christian life under 
distinct apprehensions of the doctrine of 
the Spirit, asset forth in these discour- 
ses. 

BAPTISM OF THE SPIRIT SINCE THE REFOR- 
MATION, 


We now turn our attention to the state 
of the Church since the Rofermation. 
Among Catholics, there have been a few, 
and among Protestants many, who have 
fully known this baptism. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that while the fundamental 
doctrine of Protestantism was ‘‘ Justifi- 
cation by faith,” the equally essential 
doctrine of ‘‘ Sanctification by faith” 
was first, in modern times, distinctly an- 
nounced and taught within the circle of 
the Catholic Church—announced and 
taught by such individuals as Madame 
Guyon and Archbishop Fenelon. It is 
equally true, that in Churches of every 
name, the men and women who have 
been most distinguished for ‘‘power 
with God and with men,” are the indi- 
viduals who did receive the ‘‘sealing and 
earnest of the Spirit” after they believed. 
Luther, for example, Knox and his asso- 
ciates, ‘‘the Scotch worthies,” who, 
with him, brought Scotland out from 
under the power of ‘‘the man of sin,” 
and rendered it, for a long period, the 
crowning glory of christendom, received 
this Divine baptism in its form, and 
‘there was the hiding place of their 
power.” 3 


THE CASE OF LUTHER. 
Let us first consider the case of 
Luther. After his conversion he had 


many and hard struggles after the ‘‘ High- 
er Life.” While studying the Epistle to 
the Romans, these words, ‘“‘The just 
shall live by faith,” sent new lght 
through his soul. On a subsequent oc- 











casion, when clouds and darkness hun 
over his mind in regard to the subject of 
personal holiness, the words, “The jysi 
shall live by faith,” came again with 8 
force, and filled him with the light of 
heaven. at 

“The Pentecost,” with him, however 
was not yet fully come. He had heard 
that all who, upon their knees would 
clime Pilate’s staircase, at Rome. would 
thereby attain to full salvation, While 
painfully creeping up, from stone to 
stone, that ascent, he suddenly heard, in 
the depth of his soul, a voice as of thun. 
der, ‘‘The jusw shall live by faith.” 
a moment he leaped up, the freeman of 
the lord. ‘‘Then,” he says, ‘‘I felt my- 
self born again as a new man, and I en- 
tered by an open door into the very 
Paradise of God. From that hour] 
saw the precious and _ holy Scriptures 
with new eyes. | went through the whole 
Bible. I collected a multitude of pas- 
sages, which taught me what the work 
of God was. Truly, this text of St. 
Paul was to me the very gate of hea- 
ven.” Here we have the secret of Lu- 
ther’s subsequent courage and power, 
Here, too, we have one special form in 
which “the baptism of the spirit” is com- 
monly received—the opening, in new 
and divine forms, of some special truth 
of God upon the mind, and that in con- 
nection with some particular passage of 
the Divine Word. 


‘THE SCOTCH WORTHIES.” 


‘The Memiors of the Scotch Wor- 
thies disclose three facts in their 


spiritual history—their conversion, fol- 
lowed by the common forms of Christian 
experience; a subsequent heart-search- 
ing, breaking up of the fountains of the 
great deep of the soul, and a renewal, in 
which they were filled with ‘‘the light 
of God;” and, finally, forms of the di- 
vine life so new, and so far transcending 
anything before experience, that they 
were utterly at loss in regard to the na- 
ture and character of their first conver- 
sion. 

It was after this renewal that they be- 
came the mighty men of God, who revo- 
lutionized that kingdom. It was no un- 
common event then, for one, two, and 
sometimes as many as five hundred souls, 
to be converted under single discourses 
delivered by these men—souls who 
evinced, by their subsequent lives, that 
they belong to ‘the people of whom God 
is not ashamed to be called their God.” 
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Little Jane Jones; or, Fashionable 
ife. 





«J assure you, Mrs. Sanford, no 
one can rejoice more than I do, in so 
truly republican an institution as the 
lveeum. There is no exclusiveness 
about it. The poorest individual can 
go there and be instructed ; and the 
fashionable and refined are not dis- 
yraced by the contact. It is expected 
that all will mix ; and, if I find my- 
self placed by the fat wife of some 
mechanic, why, ‘tis the lyceum, and 
everybody expects it. For my part, | 
glory in our free institutions. By the 
way, what a splendid lecture we had 
on Thursday evening—deep, talented 
thing !” 

“ What was the subject, Mrs. Wen- 
dell? I was not present.” 

“Well, really, I have forgotten ; 
but I believe it was—-philosophy, or 
history, or politics. After all, I think 
it was politics. The lecturer said that 
a free government was Christianity, or 
some such thing: and I believe it ; for 
in what counti:y is there so much re- 
ligion as in ours! and we are, of course, 
the only free country. Liberty and 
equality! [I am sure no people but 
Americans understand the words. 
How I wish I could give all the world 
these blessings !” 

“Tt would be no worthless boon, | 
think, Mrs. Wendell; but are you 
quite sure that we are entirely free, 
and wholly equal ?” 

“Why not, if ours is a republican 
government? and everybody knows 
that it is.” 

“Well, we will waive that point ; 
for [ rather think it would be useless 
to discuss it. Did you hear the Rev. 
Mr. P.’s lecture, on Sabbath eve ?” 

_ “What, that horrible thing, full of 
infidelity and indecency? I hope not ! 
[ have heard enough of it, without 
hearing it. Our minister says that he 
thinks he ought to be set to hammer- 
ing stone for the state, instead of being 











Mrs. Sanford, she was 
beautiful charity which is the fruit of 


in our “hard-favored” Yankee 


allowed to spread his heresies publicly.” 
“That hardly sounds like a free 
country and free discussion, Mrs. Wen- 


dell.” 


“ Mrs. Sanford, do you, too, uphold 


him in his dreadful doctrines? 1 hope 
you do not intend to turn ventrilo- 
quist ?’ 

“ 'Transcendentalist, you mean, Mrs. 
Wendell ; but I have endorsed no doc- 
trine of Mr. P.’s as yet, I was only in- 


quiring ; and I was thinking that, if 


our country were really free, there 
might be a free expression of opinions, 
even if they were erroneous.” 

“Surely, Mrs. Sanford, you would 
not have the people corrupted by er- 
ror! Our minister says that freedom 
to teach falsehood is not liberty, but li- 
centiousness. ” 

“‘ But, Mrs. Wendell, who is to judge 
and decide what is truth—you or I, 
my party oryours ? Has one man any 
more right to his opinion and the ex- 
pression of it than another? If an 
opinion is hurtful, let it be publicly 
expressed, that it may be publicly ex- 
posed and refuted. Secret foes are, of 
all enemies, the most dangerous. A 
fair field for all opinions, say I. Let 
them meet in open combat, and I have 
no fears for the truth.” 

“Well, I shall not contest the point 
with you, Mrs. Sanford; but I think 
you would shrink from the consequen- 


ces of your sentiments, if they were « 


carried out.” 

It is hardly probable that Mrs. Wen- 
dell had any very definite idea of the 
consequences that she so much depre- 
cated. She had learned, as any parrot 
could, the stereotyped rhodomontade 


of Americans about liberty and equal- 
ity ; and she was as liberal of it as a 
Fourth of July oration. 
exemplification of her principles we 
shall see, as her practice is exhibited. 


The practical 


The next time she met her friend 
full of that 


inordinate acquisitiveness, and can 
only be grown, as the southerners say, 
land. 
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The origin of this delectable charity in 
Mrs. Wendell was in this wise: In 
progress of liberty and equality, she 
had found it necessary, in order to her 
introduction into good society, to pur- 
chase a velvet cloak—in ladie’s parlance, 
‘‘an elegant article,” ‘a dear thing,” ‘‘a 
perfect love;’ a velvet hat and feathers 
to match—-price, as it should be, name- 
less, for we have no intention of awak- 
ening Mrs. Wendell’s better half so 
effectually that it would take sundry 
curtain-lectures to put him to sleep. 
This hat, feathers, cloak, et cetera, were 
all exceedingly democratic: so Mrs. W. 
assured her husband; for the Hon. Mr. 

’s lady wore just such. Further, 
Mrs. Wendell’s carpets were of the 
same pattern as those of her meek and 
self-denying pastor, Rev. Mr. ———-; 
and the expense was only a trifle— 
wbout two hundred dollars. Mr. Wen- 
dell had also brought home a superb 
plano——price six hundred dollars—for 
their two daughters to discourse most 
eloquent music upon; albeit Miss 
Martha could never practice five min- 
utes without yawning, and Miss Eliza 
played with an exertion which effec- 
ually murdered all harmony. Now 
the sum of these expenses, with divers 
and sundry minor outlays which nec- 
essarily occur in every fashionable 
household, made Mr. Wendell discourse 
largely upon “hard times,” “a ruinous 
administration,” an “unsound curren- 
cy,” etc., etc. Of course, Mrs. Wen- 
dell, as a dutiful helpmeet, immediate- 
ly set about planning retrenchment. 
She had two “maids,” ‘‘domestics,” ser- 
vants,” or “helps,” just as the fancy, 
the locality, or democracy of my readers 
may make them choose to denominate 
those persons who sell their liberty and 
labor for so much a week or month. 
Mrs. Wendell concluded to spare one 
of her domestics, as a means of re- 
trenchment and “take” an orphan child 
out of the Children’s Friend Asylum. 
Biddy, the cook, was not to be spared. 
The house-maid might be supplied by a 
girl of twelve, provided Martha and Eli- 
za could be induced to take charge of 





a iia 


theirown rooms. Mrs. Wendell hero. 
ically determined to take charge of hers. 
Two dollars a week would thus he 
saved; and this she assured her hus. 
band, would make quite a difference jy, 
his bills; and, besides, the industry of 
his wife and daughters must encourage 
him; and, moreover, the charity of 
taking a child, and bringing her up in 
a well ordered family, would go far to- 
ward buying them a place in heaven. 
She knew that she had an extraordina. 
ry talent for bringing up children. 

A few hours after this conclusion 
to “take” a child, Mrs. Wendell don- 
ned her splendid hat, and feathers, and 
cloak, and took her way to Mrs. San- 
ford’s, to talk of charity and economy. 

“Now Mrs. Sanford,” said she, “I 
have something to tell you, that will 
delight your kind heart. You know 
that | wish to make myself useful; and 
I have at last hit upona plan. lam 
on my way to the asylum, to takea 
child. I think it will be very pleasant to 
me and the girls to have an interesting 
object to bestow our care upon, anc bring 
her up like a Christian; and then she 
can take Eliza’s and Martha’s cast-off 
clothing; and then ever since I heard 
Comb’s lectures, I have wished to take 
a child, and bring it up on scientific 
principles. Will it not be delightful, 
Mrs. Sanford? 

Mrs. Sanford said something of the 
responsibility of those who attempt 
the material and spiritual culture of im- 
mortal beings; but Mrs. Wendell had re- 
flected upon that, and pondered it, and 
weighed it full two hours; and she was 
satisfied it would be most praiseworthy 
charity. 

“T shall go,” said she, “as soonas I 
have selected a child, directly to Mr. 
Feeler, and have its head examined; 
and then I shall know just what to do.” 
Mrs. Sanford had the good sense not to 
give advice, where advice would neath- 
er be appreciated nor accepted. If all 
the world were as wise, much trouble 
would be saved. 

Mrs. Wendell now took her way to 
the asylum. Two kindhearted maiden 
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with philoprogenitiveness am- 
d, presided over the band 
ta selfish and unsel- 
ésh charity had gathered from lanes 
aaa alleys, and the squalid haunts of 


ladies, 
ly develope 


of little ones, tha 


poverty. Little Jane Jones, as she was 
called, because she was so exceedingly 
slight and delicate that she looked as 
though she were a tiny rose bud, was 
a favorite with Miss Emily and Miss 
Ann, the care-takers When I say 
that she was a favorite, I mean that 
they loved her with all the garnered 
affection of their hearts. Not that 
they loved others less, but that they 
loved her more. Disguise or shun the 
fact as we will, woman must love with 
all her soul, or she ceases to be woman. 
She may love an idea, or a cold- 
hearted, selfish man, or one who gives 
the deep, passionate love of a warm 
heart in return; or she may love a 
lamb, or a lap-dog, or a cat, or a bird, 
or some gold tishes; any or all of these 
she may love, but love she must. 
Jane was the daughter of an orphan, 
whose father was aclergyman. She 
inherited nothing but good moral prin- 
ciples, and a mind rich in varied ca- 
pacity. She early married a sailor, 
and moved to the city. Whilst her 
husband remained on shore, they were 
all the world to each other, and she 
made few acquaintances. He was 
obliged to leave her, just before the 
birth of little Jane; and the poor crea- 
ture grieved herself to death, and left 
her infant tothe ‘Children’s Friend 
Asylum.” The child inherited the 
mother’s beauty of mind and person. 
Few ever looked on her without lov- 
ing her. Great was the distress of the 
worthy maidens, when Mrs. W. an- 
nounced it as her intention to “take” 
Jane. She was one of the kindest pat- 
rons of the institution; for it was a popu- 
lar charity. She was, moreover, a very 
pious lady; and Jane was past the age 
when the rules of the asylum required 
that she should go forth and earn her 
bread. N othing was to be said; and no 
words could have told the misery into 
which the poor child and her friends 





were plunged. It was settled that she 
should go next day. That night, Jane 
slept between her friends. She sobbed 
herself to sleep, with each little hand 
clasped in those of the dear ladies. 
“Oh! Miss Ann,” said she, “you will 
take care of my rabbits, and Miss 
Emily will see to my plants, and I 
may come home often; and may be, 
Saturday nights, they will let me come 
and read to you. “Oh! I can’t go away 
and leave you with all the poor little 
ones to care for. Why can’t I stay 
and be assistant? I will do any thing, 
if you will let me stay.” The ladies 
reminded her that Mrs. Wendell was 
president of the board of directors. 
Resignation was alike a necessity anda 
duty. Afteran unquiet night, the hour 
of parting came; and, in due time, Jane 
found herself in her new home. 

Mrs. Wendell’s kitchen was a dark 
basement, one of those comfortless 
places that you can never warm with 
any amount of fire, and where light is 
unknown, save the dim twilight, and 
the still more obscure light of one lamp, 
with very bad oil; for Mrs. Wendell 
prides herself on economy. Could her 
back door and her front door be placed 
side by side, she would have died of 
the horrors, or a change would have 
been wrought with marvellous celerity 
in the lady or the premises. Some peo- 
ple say we should always look at and de- 
scribe the beautiful. On this princi- 
ple, I must not glance at the back 
yard of an economist, where all man- 
ner of discordant rubbish is piled, that 
nothing may be lost, and that the ser- 
vants may have the benefit of all the 
vile smells and exhalations. But, then, 
what are servants! They do not belong 
to us, unless we live at the South. 
What interest, therefore, can we have 
in their health or comfort! 

Mrs. Wendell would far sooner have 
thought of offering Christian service 
to the Hottentots, than to her servants. 
Little Jane was immediately conducted 
to the kitchen, and her various duties 
enumerated to her by Mrs. Wendell, 
She was to attend the door, lay the ta- 
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bles, and clean them, wash the dishes, 
scour the knives, rub plate, trim lamps, 
supply all the house with water, carry 
coals, make fires, bring water from the 
pump, and, in short, make herself use- 
ful. Mrs. Wendell also endeavored 
duly to impress on her mind the great 
favor she had done her, in taking her 
out of the asylum. The poor little 
creature was plunged into a kind of 
stupid revery, or, more properly speak- 
ing, amaze, by her sorrow in parting 
from her friends, and the prospect be- 
fore her. Indeed, so great was her ap- 
parent stupidity, that Mrs. Wendell 
thought it was hardly expedient to pay 
Mr. Feeler to learn her cranial devel- 
opments; and, moreover, she thought it 
scarcely necessary to “bring a child up 
on scientific principles,” who would 
have to work for a living, in some- 
body’s kitchen. Finally, she conceded it 
was her religious duty not to give the 
child any ideas above her place. Three 
months’ schooling in a year she must 
have; for that was “in the bond.” But 
then the poor child never went to 
sohool three days in three months, 
without a note to excuse her being 
late. Indeed, Miss Martha scrawled 
them by the score, for the sake of hav- 
ing something to do, and having them 
ready. Biddy, the cook, was an Irish 
girl, about thirty years of age; though 
of this fact she was not aware, not be- 
ing able to remember her birthday. 
She was always at work, when not 
asleep, hardly sitting down at her 
meals. She went the round of the kit- 
chen as the horse or ox in the treadmill. 
She was not originally a bad-tempered 
girl; but hard labor, with no comfort or 
convenience, no sympathy or companion- 
ship, had soured her pretty thoroughly; 
she wore a “horse shoe” ever in her 
forehead, and chased away the starving 
cat that sought a home and a morsel in 
the dreary kitchen, with a vindictive- 
ness that said, “1 will bealone.” But, 
after all, there is a key that unlocks 
all hearts, and, though the confessor 
only had hitherto held the key of Bid- 
dy’s heart, it was destined, ere long, to 
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be given to another. The Only cg 
Mrs. Wendell ever had taken of Biddy 
was an earnest and premeditated mf 
tempt toconvince her of the horrible sin. 
fulness of confession and Sili-pardonin 
by the priest. “Biddy,” said she, « 
do you tell that wicked man your sing 
and give him money to pardon them, 
when he is a mere man, and, therefore 
can not pardon, and, also, a yer 
wicked man, for pretending he can” 

“Father O’Donahue is no wicked 
man, mistress; and you just show you * 
know nothing at all of him, or the 
holy church. I never paid him foy 
pardoning my sins. I give a bit to 
the church for its charities, and its ex. 
penses, when I can; and you do the 
likes o’ that, when you pay for your 
pew, and shut yourselves up from 
God’s poor and his colored children, 
and think you are too good to sit beside 
your servants in the church. 

“Well, it is very well, if you really 
give your money for something else be- 
sides a pretended pardon,” said Mrs. 
Wendell. | 

“Father O’Donahue never pretends 
to pardon. He looks to Almighty 
God to pardon us; and, if we are sin- 
cere in our confession, we know he will 
pardon us, through the priest’s prayers 
and our own. And as to the confes- 
sion, you'll never know the blessing it 
is to a poor lone crathur, till ye are all 
alone by yourself in some strange land, 
with never a heart-friend to lay your 
eyes on, and, may be, murmuring 
against Providence, because o’ your 
hard fortin’. When the likes o’ that 
comes, it’s a hard heart that does'nt 
turn to the priest. May be, your re- 
ligion is best for you; but ours is best 
for us; and Almighty God forgive me for 
wanting sometimes to curse them who 
would take it from us.” 

This was the first and last conversa- 
tion that Mrs. Wendell had with Bid- 
dy; and, though she often expatiated 
upon the ignorance and wickedness of 
the Catholics, she made no further at- 
tempt, direct or indirect, to convert 
Biddy from the error of her ways. 
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When little Jane J ones was first 
taken to Mrs. Wendell’s kitchen, Bid- 
jy’s face was ominous of any thing but 
ace; and the poor child shrunk away 
ei her, as if she had seen some 
dreadful wild animal. And, when she 
found herself in the little attic that 
Biddy occupied, her terror Was in- 
oreased. People who are disagreeable 
to each other ought always to have 
space. Contact makes repulsion doub- 
ly repulsive. Jane lay, all night, on 
the edge of the bedstead; and her 
srieved and troubled slumbers disturbed 
the worn out domestic not a little. But, 
crushed, and wronged, and wretched, as 
the poor Irish laborer almost always is, 
they have, many of them, a fund of 
cheerfulness and good humor; and Bid- 
dy had gleams of these. She possessed 
one quality too often lacking in the 
Irish. She was naturally neat; and, 
though her abiding place, the kitchen, 
was a sad hole, she did all that could 
be done to make itsufferable. Her 
own little attic and all her clothes 
were kept so nice and sweet that it 
was a comfort to Jane to put it in or- 
der. Mrs. Wendell was an economist; 
and a thin apology for a bed, filled 
with chickens feathers, was good 
enough for the servants; and truly it 
was much better, because more health- 
ful, than the down in which the inva- 
lid Mrs. Wendell and her languid 
daughters found themselves sunk at 
night, weary, because they were never 
tired. 

Jane thought of her home and her 
kind friends, with a full heart; but she 
prayed earnestly for resignation to a 
lot that she could not escape. She 
gave herself, with unwearied exertion, 
to the fulfillment of all ker duties, and 
Biddy, who at first regarded her asa 
new burden added to her already over- 
whelming load, began to find some 
rest, and feel that she was a blessing. 
The second day after Jane came, when 
she went to put her room in order, she 
found she had been anticipated by 
Jane; and she left the room, muttering, 
“The tidiest little creature! She’s a 





jewel, she is.” Her Irish heart over- 
flowed; and she sought the child, to 
pour out her good feeling. “Ye’rea 
nice child, ye are; and ’t is Biddy hopes 
you'll have a bed in heaven. 

When Jane found that she could 
lighten the burden of one poor, fellow- 
creature, her intense desire to return 
home yielded, in a great measure, to 
the benevolent purpose of serving her 
fellow-sufferer. How sad to reflect on 
the state of such a household as that 
of Mr. Wendell! The worn, and 
often half-frenzied father, on whose 
single arm all this expensive family 
hung, looking not only for support, 
but for the means to minister to mor- 
bid cravings and thoughtless extrava- 
gance—the father stood behind the 
counter, and daily and hourly sacrificed 
his honor and his conscience on the 
altar of gain. But let no man blame 
him till he has purified his own prac- 
tice. “Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone.” 

Jane was now twelve years of age. 
She had a thirst for knowledge that 
seemed impossible toslake. Her dear 
friends at the asylum directed her in her 
reading; though her time was so occu- 
pied that she was obliged to resort to 
the oddest expedients, in order to 
gratify her taste for study, But Bid- 
dy loved to hear her read; for she said, 
‘if she could not always make out the 
meaning of the words, there was music 
in the darlint’s voice.” 

Time passed; and the sweet child at 
last blushed into womanhood. There 
was a strange contrast between her 
rosy cheek and rounded form, her free 
breath and elastic step, as she carried 
water or coals, and the pale and sallow 
face, the angular and attenuated figure, 
the panting breath, and languid, drawl- 
ing step of the daughters of opulence and 
idleness, Martha and Eliza Wendell. 
Their thoughts were of fine dresses, of 
parties, (not balls for Mrs. Wendell 
was pious,) the lecture room, and the 
church, as places of display, and the 
all-absorbing theme to the vacant and 
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sentiment, or a true union, for of these 
they were not capable; but diseased 
sentimentality, and an establishment. 

They had learned to keep Jane out 
of the room, when they had company; 
but her rich, clear voice would some- 
times intrude upon their ears, as she 
warbled the soul-stirring 

“TI am bound for the land of Canaan” 

when about her work. Faithfully did 
the conscientious girl serve in her 
prison home, till she was sixteen years 
of age. Then an incident occured which 
determined her fate; and though, in the 
progress of things, Mrs. Wendell was 
somewhat mortified, yet she ultimately 
took great credit to herself. It hap- 
pened that Mrs. Sanford had a son, 
who inherited his mother’s wisdom 
and goodness. In his younger years, 
he had learned the shoemaker’s trade; 
but, a desire for study becoming indomit- 
able, he had worked his way through 
college, and studied a profession, and 
was fast coming to be celebrated, in a 
neighboring city. Mr. Wendell was 
one of the directors in the Insti- 
tute. His managing wife and daugh- 
ters wished very much to have Charles 
Sanford lecture before that body, be- 
cause he was a profound scholar, and 
because they had too many 
reasons to enumerate; but perhaps they 
would have blushed, had the true rea- 
son been given. Mr. Sanford had re- 
cently moved into the city; and they 
had never seen Charles. He was in- 
vited and accepted the invitation; for 
he was a loving son, and longed to see 
his parents and their new home. Mrs. 
Wendell had been on a visit to the city 
of Sanford’s adoption; and it so hap- 
pened that both she and Sanford took 
passage in the stage-coach, that notwith- 
standing the railroad, picked up a 
sufficient number of passengers to con- 
tinue on the route. A gentlemanly 
man, tall, elegant, with a faultless lav- 
ender vest, and cloak of ample folds, 
took Mrs. Wendell’s attention. San- 
ford intuitively read her character; and, 
after an agreable chat, he mounted on 
the coach-box, and told the driver that, 








ee 
if the lady asked who he was, to tell } 

“a shoemaker from B.” At the fret 
stopping place he politely handed Mine 

V. out; and she graciously accepted 
his assistance, and made herself ag 
agreeable as possible. But, as Sanford 
had foreseen, she contrived to ask th 
driver who the gentleman could le 
and received the answer furnished mi 
Charles. When, therefore, Sanford 
offered to put the lady in the coach 
she drew herself up with great coldness 
and dignity, and signified her pleasure 
to help herself, and, when he took an 
inside seat, she allowed him to per- 
ceive that he was not only de trop, but 
a nuisance; and when he spoke of the 
pleasure of traveling in a coach, be- 
cause you get aquainted with your 
neighbors, Mrs. Wendell answered 
that it is hardly good fortune to be 
obliged to take up with any company, 
and sit by people who smell so strong 
of their trade thatit made you really 
sick. Sanford answered that he had 
great respect for the mechanic arts, 
and always loved the smell of leather, 
Mrs. W. turned from him with ineffa- 
ble contempt, and did not again vouch- 
safe him the slightest notice, until he 
rose, in the City Hall, to give a lecture 
on the dignity of labor. 

Great was Mrs. Wendell’s conster- 
nation on beholding her friend the shoe- 
maker; especially as they had planneda 
party for the next evening, and a note 
of invitation had been sent to Mrs. 
Sanford’s for her son, that he might 
get it as soon as possible after his arriv- 
al. Mrs. W. however, succeeded in 
comforting herself with the hope that 
he would not recognize her in her 
party dress, and in a splendid French 
cap, with flowers. 

The evening of the party, colored 
waiters were hired. Jane was kept 
out of the rooms. Mr. Sanford gave 
no signs of recognizing Mrs. W.; and 
all things went off swimming'y. 
Miss Eliza made a set at him, and 
told him a great deal about some 
new music that she had just learned. 
Charles was exceedingly fond of music; 
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and, somehow, committed himself so, 
that he felt obliged to call the next 
day on Eliza. The young ladies were 
delighted beyond measure with the 
gentleman; but three very unfortu- 
nate circumstances were grouped to- 
ether during this eall. Mr. San- 
ford wished a glass of water. Biddy 
was unfit to be seen; and J ane was 
obliged to bring it. And Miss Eliza 
wanted a piece of music that was in 
her room; and Miss Martha was too 
lazy to bring it. Jane was sent for 
it; and, with her soul full of music, 
she forgot herself, and came over the 
stairs singing it like some fair bird 
from the green groves of the spirit land. 
Miss Eliza took the music from Jane’s 
hand, in an agony of anger, and sung 
and played it with a fierce, harsh dis- 
cord, that smote on Sanford’s heart 
most terribly, 

Sanford loved his mother; and, in 
any and every thing of importance, he 
consulted her. He told her his adven- 
ture at Mrs. Wendell’s, and the fair 
girl that blessed his sight. 

“Mother,” said he, “I believe she 
is just the girl to go to the West 
with me; for I cannolonger be shut 
up in the city. The spiritual and 
material atmosphere is death I want 
to work on the land.” 

“Charles,” said Mrs. Sanford, “I 
fear hasty fancies. Many a man has 
sacrificed his peace for life, to such 
fancies, and has given his children a 
mother fit for nothing but to spoil 
them by her weakness and ignorance. 
Still, I am inclined to think Jane 
Jones is worthy of my son. I will 
see her and tell you my judgment. 

“That is just like you, mother,” said 
Charles, as he cheerfully acquiesced in 
her decision. 

Few words will tell the result. Jane 
was placed at school for a year, through 
the influence of Mrs. Sanford. She is 
how eighteen, and has been a year 
married. They live in Ohio. Poor 
Biddy, well nigh worn out with long 


years of toil, lives with “her jewel, her 
darlint.” 


Mar. 3. 


| Wendell. 





But a change has come over Mrs. 


Her husband is a bankrupt; 
and, unlike most bankrupts, he is real- 
ly poor. His wife keeps a boarding- 
house—that last resort of broken gen- 
tlefolks. The daughters are sick, and 
peevish, and helpless; though obliged 
to try to work. They have never for- 
given Jane her emancipation from 
her bondage; and Mrs. Wendell has 
never forgiven Sanford for enduring 
her incivility. It is an old saying, 
that we never forgive those whom we 
injure. Still, Mrs. Wendell is greatly 


| pleased that she has proved to the 


world that she has an extraordina 
talent for bringing up children. She 
thinks that there are but few women 
in this world who can take a child from 
the alms-house, and make a lady of 
her, and marry her to such an elegant 
man as Charles Sanford. Poor lady! 
let her comfort herself. She needs 
comfort; for she and Biddy have, in a 
great measure, changed places. 


WHOSE ? 





BY MINOT JUDSON SAVAGE. 


Over the wooden pavement 
My carriage softly rolled; 
My horses champed on silver, 
My footmen shone with gold. 


I strolled about my garden, 
And sat ’neath arbors fine; 

The apples bloomed about me, 
And drooped the fragrant vine. 


I filled my house with treasures, 
Statues sad pictures rare; 

The learned of every nation 
Stood on my book-shelves fair. 


The night was given to music, 
To wine, to dance, to play; 
My heart within me whispered, 
‘‘Thus shall be every day.” 


Hung ’round with silken curtains, 
I slept upon my bed; 
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My shut eyes looked at visions, 
That trooped about my head. 


I saw the dancing maidens, 
And beauteous garden trees, 
And halls that echoed laughter, 

And ships upon the seas. 


And all my pleasures prospered, 
And all my days were fair, 

There was no death, nor darkness, 
Nor sorrow anywhere. 


Then suddenly my vision 

Was changed; and by my bed 
There stood a manly figure, 

With Godhood ’round his head. 


Within his eyes of wonder, 
The love of heaven shined; 
Above, his brow was bleeding, 
From thorns that ’round it twined. 


He spoke, and strong conviction 
Went with his every word; 

And every accent thrilled me, 
Till all my being stirred. 


‘*Brother!”—what shame 
To think how little claim, 

With such a noble kinsman, 
I had to that dear name. 


same o’er me, 


‘*Brother!” the noble liver 
Lives not for self alone; 

But owes a debt of service 
To every other one. 


‘As much as he has riches, 
So much he owes the poor. 

Gold that in men’s invested, 
This only is secure. 


‘‘As much as he has learning, 
So great his debt to men 

Who wander in their going, 
Nor find their way again. 


‘“As much as he has lifted, 

So much must he stoop down, 
To lend a hand of helping 

To the fallen and the thrown. 


‘‘As much as he has knowledge 
Of God and truth and right, 

He is bound, in loving service, 
To those who walk in night. 


‘‘He who for self is living, 
A meaner service Owns, 





Geto Grameen 


iii: 


Than he who’s bound in fetters, 
Or in a dungeon groans. 


**But he who lives for others, 
Is free as God above; 

For Godlikeness is ever 
A self forgetting love.” 


I woke, and looked about me, 
But things were not the same. 

On all my wealth I’d written 
Only my own poor name. 


But now my house and gardens, 
My carriages and men, 

Though I still hold the titles, 
Were not as they had been. 


Deeper than I had written, 

The heaven-wrought letters ran,— 
‘*Thine own to hold in service 

For God and fellow man.” 


[ Mission in America,” 


THE BLESSING OF ADVERSITY. 


I had often passed a neat little 
cottage in the suburbs of the town, 
but was not conscious that I had any 
knowledge of its inmates, till I was 
compelled one evening to take shelter 
in it, from the fury of a tremendous 
hail storm, When talking with the 
good woman, whose manners and style 
of conversation bespoke a high degree 
of mental cultivation, I seemed to 
have an indistinct recollection of her 
form and features; but it was not till 
hér husband entered the room, that I 
actually recognized her. I was now 
no less astonished than gratified, by 
finding myself under the roof of an 
old and intimate friend, whom I had 
not seen for many years. ‘The follow- 
ing is a sketch of his history. 

Mr. W., when our intimacy com- 
menced, was just rising into notice, as 
a’ young man of superior intelligence 
and piety; equally distinguished by the 
suavity of his manners, and amiabil- 
ity of his disposition. He held an im- 
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sortant station of trust in a large 
wholesale establishment; and stood so 
high in the estimation of the firm, 
that when he went into business on 
his own account, they very generously 
assisted him by a loan of money; al- 
lowing him also an extension of credit 
on the goods which he purchased of 
them. His store was in a first rate 
situation, and as he was very generally 
respected his business increased, with 
a rapidity that exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations. Having occasion 
for a wife to manage his household de- 
partment, and the means of support- 
ing one, he made an offer to a young 
lady who was a member of the same 
(Christian church with himself, and 
whose father, on the day of their 
marriage, presented him with ten 
thousand dollars. This union, which 
was founded on the basis of reciprocal 
attachment, contributed not only to 
the increase of happiness, but his rela- 
tive respectability, by bringing him in- 
to alliance with families which stood 
high in public esteem and confidence. 
But alas! the fatal influence of prosper- 
ity on his spirit, and on his habits of 
devotion, was too soon apparent; and in 
progress of time, he became more 
eager after the riches of earth, than 
the glory of immortality. He had 
many afflicting visitations of Provi- 
dence in the death of his children, and 
in his own personal indisposition; but 
they did not yield the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness, because he was too 
deeply absorbed in his secular pursuits. 
At length, the scene was suddenly 
changed: the sun of his prosperity 
went down while it was yet day; the 
night of adversity came on; and he 
beame involved in difficulties from 
which he was unable to recover him- 
‘elf, Like many other aspiring per- 
sons, he was not contented with the 
regular profits of his retail business; 
and, therefore, to accumulate a fortune 
with dispatch, he sallied forth into the 
wide field of speculation. The suc- 
‘ess which attended his first efforts in 





this hazardous enterprize encouraged 
him to proceed; but, instead of realiz- 
ing the gains he anticipated, one tre- 
mendous loss succeeded another, till 
he was reduced to a state of absolute 
and irretrievable ruin. He was now 
compelled to fall back into more pri- 
vate life, and took the situation of col- 
lecting clerk to the firm which he 
served before he entered into business 
for himself. 

“T am not surprised, sir,” he said to 
me, “at the reverse which has taken 
place, because in my prosperity I pro- 
voked the Lord to jealousy. He gave 
mé wealth, and though I did not bow 
down and worship it, yet it became 
the idol of my attachment—alienating 
my thoughts and affections from the 
living and true God.” 

“T long anticipated,” added Mrs W., 
“some severe dispensation of Provi- 
dence, because the trials with which we 
were exercised in the loss of our 
children produced no permanent effect 
on our minds. We wept, it is true, 
when they left us and were carried to 
the grave; but, instead of inquiring 
into the reason why our living com- 
forts were smitten by the stroke of 
death, we were as eager after the riches 
of the earth, as the most devoted men 
of the world.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr W., ‘and the in- 
crease of wealth, instead of yielding 
satisfaction, merely served to inflame 
the passion of desire after more.” 

“Then I presume, while you were 
under the ensnaring influence of the 
love of accumulation, you neglected to 
cultivate intimate communion with 
God.” 

“We never, sir, entirely abandoned 
the habits of devotion, but its pure 
and heavenly feelings had long, very 
long, been annihilated in my heart.” 

“Then J presume the Sabbath 
afforded you no enjoyment?” 

“The Sabbath, sir, was to me in gen- 
eral, not only a dull, but very pain- 
ful day. I could not abstain alto- 
gether from public worship, but often 
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felt inclined to do so, because the faith- 
ful ministry of our pastor at times al- 
most drove me to despair.” 

“The Sabbath is now,” added Mrs 
W., “our best day—it is both a day of 
rest, and a day of devotion.” 

“Yes,” said Mr W., “the scene is 
indeed changed, and though the change 
has been atended by some distressing 
circumstances, yet I bless God he has 
brought it about.” 

‘Then, sir, you can feel no disposi- 
tion to murmur?” 

“Murmur! no, sir. If I had re- 
tained my fidelity to God in the days of 
my prosperity; if while he was enrich- 
ing me with the wealth of earth, I 
might have been permitted to have 
held on my way without meeting the 
evils which have befallen us; but I 
proved unfaithful to him, became vain 
in my imagination, and my deceitful 
heart led me astray. He has, by the 
reverse which he has brought to pass, 
shown me my folly, my guilt and dan- 
ger; and once more brought me into 
fellowship with himself. We have been 
forced, it is true, out of our rank in 
society, we have lost a large fortune, 
and have been abashed before others: 
but we have gained by our losses, 
sweeter, purer, and more durable felici- 
ty, than the accumulation of wealth 
ever afforded; and are once more per- 
mitted to take our station amongst 
the sons of our God, to whom he gives 
manifestations of his favor which are 
withheld from those who mind earthly 
things.” 


—— AANA 


THE manner in which the Waldenses 
and heretics disseminated their principles 
among the Catholic gentry, was by car- 
rying with them a box of trinkets, or 
articles of dress. Having entered the 
houses of the gentry and disposed of 
some of their goods, they cautiously in- 
timated that they had commodities far 
more valuable than these. They would 
then give their purchasers a Bible or Tes- 
tament, and thereby many were deluded 
into heresy.” —Saccho. 









CAONABO, 


PART II. 


(ee 





BY C. T. BATEMAN, 


"Twas morn: The rising sun threw wide 
His glorious beams far o’er the tide, 
Again the plains, the verdant hills, 
The fragrant vales, the dimpling rills 
The forest depths and headlands bold 
Of Guadaloupe were tinged with gold, 
The dawning light beheld each sail 
Spread wide to catch the rising gale, 
And saw the Spanish ships that bore 
Anlulah from her native shore 

Move out upon the restless deep 
And o’er the swelling billows sweep. 
Columbus, he who first had dared 
With but a mimic fleet prepared, 

To tempt the strange mysterious realms 
Of seas unknown, where sailors’ helms 
Had never roused the ocean’s wrath 

Or traced o’er watery worlds a path, 
He who the darksome vail had rent 
That hid a mighty continent, 

Had shown the way to wondrous shores, 
Blessed in its fruits and precious ores, 
Stood calmly on his narrow deck, 
And gazed with joy until a speck 
The less’ning island slowly grew, 

Just floating on the distant blue, 

And thought of those far o’er the main 
Awaiting him in sunny Spain. 

Upon the self-same deck, half bound, 
Bold Caonabo looked around 

And saw with sorrow shores retreat 
Till sea and sky could almost meet, 
And hide from achiny eyes the land 

He once had ruled with kingly hand. 
He knew full well he never more 
Should gaze upon that long loved shore, 
Or wander o’er those verdant isles 
That ever bloom with summer smiles, 
Or ever hold converse again 

With Carib’s brave and warlike men. 
Annacaona long would weep 

And gaze with sadness on the deep 
And watch with aching heart in vain 
For his return from distant Spain. 
Behind was all he held most dear, 
Bright scenes of love and joyful cheer, 
The realms where he had proved his 

might 

In many a hard contested fight, 

The calm retreats that blessed the land 
Beneath the shade of mountains grand, 
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ing hearts and faithful hands 

arte in Maguana’s lands, 

4nnacaona, dearer far x 

Than all the world, his guiding star, 

The sun that warmed his frozen life, 

His noblest friend, his cherished wife; 

Before, an ocean’s boundless tide, 

Dread regions where the Spaniards bide, 

4 future dark with doubts and fears 

And ominous of sighs and tears. 


ye Caonabo, long a king, 
able now, a helpless thing, ; 
Was doomed to wear fell slavery’s chains 
And live exiled from native plains. 
Long years had passed, almost two score, 
Since he had come to Haty’s shore, 
A Carib youth from Yucatan, 
Descended from a warlike clan, 
A youth of strong and noble form, 
Of radiant soul in calm or storm, 
Of kingly mien and fiery eye, 
Of iron will and purpose high. 
Annacaona, brighter gem 
Than ever graced a diadem, 
The sister of Behechio, 
Xaragua’s chief, long years ago 
His dear and loving wife became 
And added to his growing fame. 
The tribes of Maguana proud, 
Beneath his mild dominion bowed, 
And learned to love the spreading fame 
Of Caonabo’s kingly name. 
The mines of dark Cibao’s caves, 
Where many a winding streamlet laves 
The broken rocks and glittering sands, 
Or madly foams through rocky lands, 
And plunges down in angry leaps, 
Mid mountain wilds and craggy steeps, 
Gave forth their bright and shining ores 
To multiply his treasured stores. 
His people loved to call their king 
‘Lord of the Golden House,” and sing 
His praises in their evening chants, 
In blooming fields and wildwood haunts, 
And when the young men gathered round 
Where warlike drums and shells resound, 
To practice martial games and learn 
How heroes all their laurels earn, 
Alike some strange and magic word 
The name of Caonabo stirred 
Each youthful heart and fired each brain 
With love of fame, contempt of pain, 
With strong desire to emulate 
The deeds of all their chieftains great. 
O’er many a region far remote 
Where’er the skiffs of Caribs float, 
The nations heard strange stories told 
Of him who owned the realms of gold, 
The great Cacique, the sovereign grand 





Who ruled a wide and wondrous land. 
Alas! how changed are all those scenes; 
Like happy visions seen in dreams, 
They’ve faded dim, and darkness reigns 
On Maguana’s stricken plains. 

From eastern realms, far over the deeps, 
From where the morning sun first leaps 
Above the faint horizon’s view, 

And rolls his car through skies of blue, 
The white men came and sought the lands 
Where long had dwelt the Carib bands. 
As gods from Tury’s lofty throne 

Or spirits from the sunlights home, 
Where they received and worshipped 

then 

By simple minded Carib men, 

Who blessed the day that gave to earth 
Bright visitors of heavenly birth, 

And thought the stranger’s hand to kiss 
A joy above all mortal bliss. 

It was to them a vision bright 

Floating in moonbeams fairy light, 

Or like some sweet and happy dream 
That tinges all with cheerful gleam 

Only to break and leave the world 

Far into deeper darkness hurled. 

They learned that white was not a sign 
To prove their honored guests divine, 
They learned that neath a bosom bright 
A heart might lie as black as night, 

That smiling faces oft revealed 

No clue of evil thoughts concealed. 

The Spaniards at La Navidad 

By cruel deeds and actions bad 

Plucked down a fierce impending doom 
And perished mid the forests gloom. 
The Indian tribes from near and far 
Brave Caonabo roused to war 

And led the eager angry throngs 

To right with fire and spear their wrongs, 
And free from foreign thrall once more 
Yair Maguana’s cherished shore. 

They left no foe to tell the tale 

Or greet the quick returning sail. 

Still onward sped unwearied time 

With sunny days for Haty’s clime, 

With happy hours and merry sports 

For Maguana’s bowered courts. 

The end was nigh. From distant Spain 
Another fleet came o’er the main 

With rapid sweep, and downward bore 
Upon fair Haty’s hapless shore. 

Wide o’er the foamy billows swell, 

From wave-beat strand to forest dell 
From mountain peak to cavern door 
Re-echoed far and wide the roar 

Of many a signal gun, but vain; 

No answering thunder shook the plain. 
La Navidad was deathly still. 

The echo from the wooded hill, 
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Or distant mountain crag alone, 

Replied in faint and feeble tone. 

The impatient Spaniards gained the 
strand, 

But ah! how changed that happy land. 

Where once the Indian wigwam stood 

Beneath the grand protecting wood, 

And on yon high up-swelling ground 

Where Spanish battlements had frowned, 

Now naught was seen but ruins black 

That marked the fire’s destructive track. 

Instead of happy wond’ring throngs 

To greet them now with welcome songs, 

That stricken shore was bleak and bare, 

And ghastly corses fouled the air. 

Sad change indeed for such a shore, 

So fair a few short months before. 

Yet but the drop that leads the way 

When showers dim the summer day. 

Revenge and war soon filled the land 

With blood and ruin on every hand. 

One chief alone, of Haty’s isle 

The strangers met with friendship’s smile. 

Guacanagari, deeply grieved 


By wrongs from Spaniards oft received, 


In spite of all, was yet their friend, 
And longed to see dissensions end. - 
As some great god to be revered 

He still Columbus loved and feared. 
But Caonabo roused again 

To vengeful war his Carib men; 

The echo of the battle cry 

Was heard upon the mountains high; 


Its sound went through the forest lands 


And wailed along the ocean strands. 
From fertile fields and village scenes, 
From hills and dales and dark ravines, 
With eager shout and martial song, 
With sounding shell and beaten gong, 


- A host of warriors rushed to arms 


And filled the land with war’s alarms. 
But vain were all their deeds of fame 
To save their lands from grasping Spain. 
Their Carib chief a prisoner bound, 


They sought no more the battle-ground, 


But fled to secret forest glens, 
Or skulked mid mountain rocks and dens. 
Month after month had passed away, 
With many a bright and glorious day, 
And still the captive chieftain bore 
The hated bonds that galled him sore. 
Relief his people vainly sought 
From woes by cruel Spaniards brought. 
The white men ruled the Carib lands 
With icy hearts and iron hands, 
And victims by oppression slain 
Were filling graves on every plain. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘¢ NorTHING is greater than God.” 
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Incidents in the Life of Isaac 7. Hop- 
per. 





BY MRS. LYDIA M. CHILD. 


_— 


A singular case of inward perception 
occurred in the experience of his own 
mother. In her diary, which is gti)] 
preserved in the family, she describes y 
visit to some of her children in Phila- 
delphia, and adds : “‘Soon after this,the 
Lord showed me that I should lose a 
son. It was often told me, though with- 


out sounds or words. N othing could 
be more intelligible than this small, 
still voice. It said, ‘Thou wilt lose a 
son ; and he is a pleasant child.’” 

Her son James resided in Philadel- 
phia, and often went to bathe in the 
Delaware. On one of these occasions, 
soon after his mother’s visit, a friend 
who went with him sank in the water, 
and James lost his own life by efforts to 
save him, A messenger was sent to in- 
form his parents, who lived at a dis- 
tance of eight miles. While he stayed 
in the house, reluctant to do his mourn- 
ful errand, the mother was seized with 
sudden dread, and heard the inward 
voice saying, ‘‘James is drowned.” She 
said abruptly to the messenger “Thou 
hast come to tell me that my son James 
is drowned. Oh, how did it happen?’ 
He was much surprised and asked why 
she thought so. She could give no ex- 
planation of it, except that it had been 
suddenly revealed to her mind. 

[ leave psychologists to settle the 
question as they can. 

The abjuration of slavery was one of 
their earliest, “testimonies.” ‘There was 
much preaching against it in their pub- 
lic meetings, and many committees 
were appointed to expostulate in prl- 
vate with those who held slaves. At 
an early period, it became an establish- 
ed rule of discipline for the Society to 
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jisown any member, who refused to 


anumit his bondmen. . 
ge Hopper used to tell an inter- 
esting anecdote in connection with these 
committees. In the course of their vis- 
+3, they concluded to pass by one 
of their members, who held only 
one slave, and he was very old. He was 
¢o9 infirm to earn his own living, and as 
was very kindly treated, they sup- 
posed he would have no wish for free- 
jom. But Isaac Jackson, one of the 
committee, a very benevolent and con- 
scientious man, had a strong impression 
on his mind that duty required him not 
to omit this case. He accordingly went 
alone to the Master, and stated how the 
subject appeared to him, in the inward 
light of his own soul. The Friend was 
not easily convinced. He brought for- 
ward many reasons for not emancipating 
his slave; and one of the strongest was 
that the man was too feeble to labor for 
his own support, and therefore freedom 
would be of no value to him. Isaac 
Jackson replied, ‘‘He labored for thee 
without wages, while he had strength, 
and it is thy duty to support him now. 
Whether he would value freedom or not, 
is a question he alone is competent to de- 
cide. 

These friendly remonstrances pro- 
duced such an effect, that the master 
agreed to manumit his bondman, and 
give a written obligation that he should 
be comfortably supported during the re- 
mainder of his life, by him or his heirs. 
When the papers were prepared the 
slave was called into the parlor, and 
Isaac Jackson inquired, ‘‘Would’st thou 
like to be free?” He promptly answered 
that he should. The Friend suggested 
that he was now too feeble to labor much, 
and inquired how he would manage to 
obtain a living. The old man meekly 
replied, ‘‘Providence has been kind to 
me thus far; and I am willing to trust 
him the rest of my life.” 

Isaac Jackson then held up the papers 
and said, ‘Thou artafree man. Thy 
master has manumitted thee, and prom- 
ised to maintain thee as long as thou 
mayest live.” 

This was so unexpected, that the aged 
bondman was completely overcome. For 
a few moments, he remained in profound 
silence; then, with a sudden impulse, he 
fell on his knees, and poured forth a 
short and fervent prayer of thanksgiving 


he 





to his Heavenly Father, for prolonging 
his life till he had the happiness to feel 
himself a free man. 

The master and his adviser were both 
surprised and affected by this eloquent 
outburst of grateful feeling. The poor 
old servant had seemed so comfortable 
and contented, that no one supposed 
freedom was of great importance to him. 
But, as honest Isaac Jackson observed, 
he alone was competent to decide that 
question. 

Friend Hopper used to tell another 
story. I repeat it, because it illustrates 
the tenderness of spirit, which has so 
peculiarly characterized the Society of 
Friends, and because I hope it may fall 
like dew on hearts parched by vindictive 
feelings. Charles Cary lived near Phila- 
delphia, in a comfortable house with a 
few acres of pasture adjoining. A 
young horse, apparently healthy, though 
lean, was one day offered him in the 
market for fifty dollars. The cheapness 
tempted him to purchase; for he thought 
the clover ofeghis pasture would soon put 
the animal in good condition, and ena- 
ble him to sell him at an advanced 
price. He was too poor to command the 
required sum himself, but he borrowed it 
ef a friend. The horse being well fed 
and lightly worked, soon became a no- 
ble looking animal, and was taken to the 
city for sale. But scarcely had he en- 
tered the market, when a sranger, step- 
ped up and claimed him as his property, 
recently stolen. Charles Carey’s son, 
who had charge of the animal, was taken 
before a magistrate. Isaac T. Hopper 
was sent for, and easily proved that the 
character of the young man and his fath- 
er was above all suspicion. But the 
stranger produced satisfactory evidence 
that he was the rightful owner of the 
horse, which was accordingly delivered 
up to him. When Charles Cary heard 
the unwelcome news, he quietly re- 
marked, ‘‘It is hard for me to lose the 
money; but I am glad the man has re- 
covered his property.” 

About a year afterward, having occa- 
sion to go to a tavern in Philadelpha, 
he saw a man in the bar-room, whom he 
at once recognized as the person who 
had sold him the horse. He walked up 
to him and inquired whether he re- 
membered the transaction. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he said ‘‘I am 
the man who bought the horse. Didst 
thou know ke was stolen?” With a 
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stupefied manner and a faltering voice, 
the stranger answered, ‘‘Yes.” 

‘Come along with me, then,” said 
Charles; ‘‘and I will put thee where thou 
wilt not steal anothe r horse very soon.” 

The thief resigned himself to his fate 
with a sort of hopeless indifference. 
But before they reached the magistrate’s 
office, the voice within began to plead 
gently with the Quaker, and turned him 
from the sternness of his purpose. ‘I 
am a poor man,” said he, ‘tand thou 
hast greatly injured me. I[ cannot 
afford to lose fifty dollars; but to prose- 
cute thee will not compensate me for the 
loss. Go thy way, and conduct thyself 
honestly in future.” 

The man seemed amazed. He stood 
for a moment, hesitating and confused; 
then walked slowly away. But after 
taking a few steps, he turned back and 
said, ‘‘Where can I find you, if I should 
ever be able to make restitution for the 
wrong I have done?” 

Charles replied, ‘‘I trust thou dost not 
intend to jest with me, after,all the trou- 
ble thou hast caused me?” 

‘“‘No, indeed I do not,” answered the 
stranger. ‘‘I hope to repay you, some 
time or other.” 

‘‘Very well,” rejoined the Friend, ‘‘if 
thou ever hast anything for me, thou 
canst leave it with Isaac T. Hopper, at 
the corner of Walnut and Dock streets.” 
Thus they parted and never met again. 

About a year after, Friend Hopper 
found a letter on his desk, addressed to 
Charles Carey. When it was delivered 
to him, he was surprised to find that it 
came from the man who had stolen the 
horse, and contained seventy dollars; the 
whole forming a sum sufficient to repay 
both principal and interest of the money 
which the kind-hearted Quaker had lost 
by his dishonesty. 


This last letter stated that the writer . 


had no thoughts of stealing the horse ten 
minutes before he didit. After he had 
sold him, he was so haunted by remorse 
and fear of detection, that life became a 
burden to him, and he cared not what 
became of him. But when he was arres- 
ted, and so unexpectedly set at liberty, 
the crushing weight was taken from 
him. He felt inspired by fresh courage, 
and sustained by the hope of making 
some atonement for what he had done. 
He made strenuous efforts to improve 
his condition, and succeeded. He was 
then teaching school, was assessor of the 





ret 


township where he resided, an 
suspected that he had Pont 
dishonest action. . 
The good man to whom this epist] 
was addressed, read it with moistened 
eyes, and felt that the reward of right- 
eousness is peace. r 





























































IIIT 4 


THE GREAT REFINER. 


RY HANNAH F. GOULD 


‘He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silye;: 


Tis sweet to know that he who tries 
The silver, takes his seat 
Beside the fire that purifies, 
Lest too intense a heat, 
Raised to consume the base alloy, 
The precious metal, too, destroy. 





"Tis good to think that well he knows 
The silver’s power to bear 
The ordeal to which he goes; 
And, that, with skill and care, 
He’ll take it from the fire, when fit 
For his own hand to polish it. 


Tis blessedness to feel that he, 
The piece he has begun, 

Will not forsake till he can see, 
To prove the work is done, 

An image, by its brightness shown, 

The perfect likeness of his own. 











But ah! how much of earthly mould, 
Dark relics of the mine, 

Purged from the ore, must he behold— 
How long must he refine, 

Kre in the silver he can trace 

The first faint semblance to his face! 

















Thou Great Refiner, sit Thou by, 
Thy promise to fulfill! 
Moved by thy hand, beneath thine eye, 
And melted at thy will, 
Oh may thy work forever shine, 
Reflecting beauty pure as thine! 


‘Gop is love. All good is in him; all 
good is for him.” 
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A PRISONER’S STORY. 


BY REV. JOHN DUDLEY 


—_ 


My father and mother are pious peo- 
Je and trained me well, and ] had no 
bad habits. But ona certain evening, 
some fast young men seduced me into 
, saloon, and persuaded me to drink 
once and soon again. ‘There under in- 
duence of liquor, I committed a crime 
which sent meto the State Prison for 
six years. My good conduct and the 
‘nfluence of my friends, induced the gov- 
ernor to pardon me at the close of the 
third year. The document was put into 
my hands on Thanksgiving morning. 
My old prison dress,— the brand of my 
disgrace — was thrown off, and a new 
suit put on. J oyful was my welcome to 
the old home, and festive board. The 
fond embraces of parents and loving bro- 
thers and sisters, assured me of forgive- 
ness, and my happy days came back 
again. 

I sought employment away from 
home where my disgrace was not known. 

Isoon found a situation in a large 
furniture establishment in Massachus- 
etts, for I had learned this trade in 
prison. My skill, industry, and general 
conduct, won the esteem and confidence 
of my employer, and the hands. I min- 
gled with Christian people—was happy 
in the enjoyment of the confidence of 
the virtuous and good, and the hope of 
the pardon of my sins. 

One day asa gentleman was passing 
through the establishment with my em- 
ployer he pointed me out and said: 


“Why have got this fellow here? Do 
you know who he is? 


“Yes sir,” was the reply.” “He is | 


the finest young man in the concern.” 
“But,” replied the visitor, “you don’t 
know him as well as Ido. If you did, 


“What do you know of him ?” 
“Know of him! He is one of our 


Connecticut State Prison birds. You had | 
better look out forhim.” “™ | 
Mar. 4. 








From that day, all confidence was 
withdrawn from me. My employer and 
the hands turned the cold shoulder on 
on me. All my friends shunned and for- 
sook me. I could not endure this «is- 
grace. My heart was stung, and my 
courage nearly broken. I packed my 
things, and resolved to hide myself in 
the far West where I hoped no one who 
had known me, could track me. I went 
to the center of Missouri, went to work 
with a cheerful heart, and soon made 
friends, gained the esteem of my employ- 
er, and was promoted— found myself 
happy again in the fellowship of chris- 
tians. 

Two years had passed. I was soon to 
be married and settled in life,with the 
most flattering prospects. One day I was 
told that a stranger from the East was 
in town, and I began to tremble, but 
could not believe that he would trouble 
me. The next day he passed through 
the shop, and as he came where I was 
at work, pointed me out, and said to 
the gentleman of the concern. 

“Do you know who you have here?” 

“Certainly, he is the foreman of my 
concern, and I am about to make him a 
partner.” 

“Why, that fellow was in our State 
Prison a few years ago. You have a 
State Prison bird among you. You 
had better keep an eye on him.” 

I noticed the effect of this upon the 
face of my employer—saw that my 
hopes were gone, and felt again the cold 
iron of despair pierce my heart. The 
news went through the shop, and then 
through the city. I found myself 
shunned by everybody. The warm 
greeting of friends, the cordial hand, 
the social fellowship, and confidence, of 
Christians were refused me. I ex- 
postulated, appealed to the better senti- 
ments of our nature, told the story of 
my temptations and inexperience, of my 


youth, showed my pardon from the gov- 
you wouldn’t have him here,” | 


ernor, referred to my life and reforma- 
tion since, claimed of the people their 
pardon—begged for it.—But it was of 
nouse. The brand of disgrace was up- 


' on me and society would not forgive. 
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TO THE WIND. 


BY LINA M. FISH. 


SwEET messenger of love 
I listen unto thee, 

For thou art from above, 
From over land and sea. 


I hear thy gentle voice 
And everywhere | go 
It makes my heart rejoice 
To hear thee whispering low. 


Sweet tales of absent ones 
That were to me so dear, 

My heart is sad and lone, 
To feel they are not here. 


Tell me, thou wandering one, 
Will I behold them more! 
Will we not meet again 
On that unclouded shore! 


As thou art passing by 
| hear thee whisper lower, 
‘* Live faithful, and thine eye 


Shall see that peaceful shore.” 


Yet more I hear thee say, 

‘* Ask God to change their hearts, 
Look up to him and pray, 

His mercy ne’er departs.” 


Still sweeter thou dost tell 
Of angels far away, 

With them [ hope to dwell 
When sets my earthly day. 


Thou hast been passing 0’er 
A grave that’s far away; 

Wouldst thou might waft me there, 
That kneeling I might pray. 


It is difficult to persuade mankind 
that the love of virtue is the love of 
themselves.— CICERO. 

Some, by admiring other men’s vir- 
tue, become enemies to their own vices. 
——BIASs. 

Praise is the hire of virtue.—CICERO. 








MADAME GUYoN. 


Her First Imprisonment, 


—_—_—_ 


BY THOMAS ©. UPHAM. 


‘“At that time,” says M. de BR 
the author of the Life of Peach trv 
city of Paris was the diocese of M -. 
Harlai, who, whatever may have been 
his other faults, possessed, at least the 
wisdom and the merit of being extremely 
scrupulous in resisting every novelty of 
opinion, which would be likely to dis. 
turb the tranquility of the church and of 
public order. The representations, which 
were made to this prelate against Ma- 
dame Guyon and Father La Combe 
seemed to him to require, on his part, 
measures of precaution and severity; "te 
he thought he perceived a conformity 
between their doctrine and that of Mo- 
linos. He accordingly demanded and 
obtained from the king an order to se- 
cure their persons.” 

The matter accordingly, as in the case 
of La Combe, was brought before Louis 
Fourteenth. The charges, as they were 
laid before the king, and as Madame 
Guyon herself has stated them, were 
these: That she maintained heretical 
opinions; that, for the purpose of incul- 
cating these opinions, she held private 
religious assemblies, contrary to the prac- 
tice and rules of the Catholic church; 
that she had published a dangerous book, 
containing sentiments similar to those of 
the Spiritual Guide of Michael de Moli- 
nos, which had been condemned bya 
Papal decree; and that she kept up 4 
written correspondence with Molinos, 
who was now imprisoned at Rome. It 
was contended, (such being the character 
of her opinions, of her efforts, and of the 
personal relations she sustained,) that it 
was not enough merely to stop the circu- 
lation of her writings by an ecclesiastical 
interdiction, but was necessary also to 
restrict her person, and to imprison her. 

It is necessary to understand the po- 
sition of the mind of Louis. _ Tired of 
the prevalence of heresy within his do- 
minions, he had already revoked the 
Edict of Nantz, and had sent his dra- 
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oons to the various parts of France, for 

the purpose of breaking up and dispers- 
ing the religious assemblies of the Pro- 
restants. Not satisfied with purging 
France from heresies, he seems to have 
thought that 1t would be for his glory, as 
the eldest son of the church, to do the 
same thing for Italy. It was with this 
feeling that he had employed the influence 
of France in the person of the French 
ambassador, to hasten and secure the 
condemnation of Molinos. 

The Pope, Innocent Eleventh, looking 
upon Molinos as a truly humble and 
plous man, whatever might be the errors 
of his opinions, was averse to taking 
extreme measures. It was the influence 
of the king of France, whose dread of 
heresy had become with him a control- 
ling motive of action, which apparently 
decided the Pope to take the course 
which he did. And accordingly the ac- 
cusers of Madame Guyon knew how easy 
it would be to excite the suspicions and 
the indignation of Louis, by connecting 
the doctrines which she advocated with 
those of Molinos, to which he had been 
so averse, and of which he had procured 
the condemnation. Indeed, although she 
had never seen Molinos, and still less had 
ever corresponded with him, as had been 
alleged, it cannot, I think, be well de- 
nied, that there wasa similarity in their 
religious views. The real objection 
against both was that their doctrines, in- 
volving as they did, areliance upon faith 
in Christ alone as the true foundation of 
the Christian life in all its extent, tended 
to subvert some of the received ideas and 
practices of the Catholic church. 

Louis, therefore, was obviously predis- 
posed to condemn her. In this state of 
mind, her accusers laid before him a let- 
ter bearing the signature of Madame 
Guyon, which contained the following 
passage. It was a forged letter, but the 
king was not aware of the fact at the 
time. The passage was this: 

“Thave great designs in hand. But 
since the imprisonment of Father La 
Uombe, I am not without fears that my 
plans may prove abortive. I am closely 
watched, and as a matter of precaution I 
have left off holding religious meetings 
at my own house, but it is my intention 
to hold them in other streets and houses. ” 

This letter, in which Louis thought he 
saw the germs of another Protestantism 
springing up in hisown city and under 

's OWn eye, seemed to have brought him 











toa decision. And accordingly, without 
further deliberation, he issued the re- 
quisite lettre de cachet, or sealed order; 
and Madame Guyon, although she was 
but partially recovered from a severe sick- 
ness, was confined as a prisoner in the 
Convent of St. Marie, in the suburb of 
St. Antoine. This took place on the 29th 
of January, 1688, a little more than three 
months after the imprisonment of La 
Combe. 

**On the 29th of January, 1688,” she 
says, ‘‘Il went to the Convent of St. 
Marie. ‘This convent was selected be- 
cause the Mother Superior was known to 
be particularly zealous in the execution 
of the king’s orders. I received the sum- 
mons which required me to go there in 
the early part of theday. A number of 
hours were allowed me before I left my 
house, in which | received the calls and 
sympathy of many friends. When I ar- 
rived at the convent in the latter part of 
the day, I learnt that I must be shut up 
alone in a small chamber which served 
as my prison; and though I was feeble, | 
was not allowed a maid to render me as- 
sistunee. The residents of the convent 
were prepossessed with such frightful 
statements in relation to me, that they 
looked upon me as I appeared among 
them with a sort of horror. Those who 
were the agents in these transactions se- 
lected for my jailor a nun, who they sup- 
posed, from the severity of her character 
would treat me with the greatest rigor. 
Certain it is that the result verified their 
anticipations. 

‘*She not only regarded me as a her- 
etic, which my enemies knew was enough 
to ensure her ill-will, but obviously look- 
ed upon me as an enthusiast, a hypocrite, 
and one disordered in mind. God alone 
knows what she made me suffer. As she 
thought to surprise me in my words | 
was very careful in all my expressions, 
but the more careful I was, the worse it 
was with me. I made more slips, and 
gave her more advantages over me in 

consequence of my care, besides the anxi- 
iety which was necessarily occasioned in 
my own mind by it. I then left myself 
as | was, and resolved, though this wo- 
man should bring me to the scaffold, by 
the false reports which she was contin- 
ually carrying to the Prioress or Mother 
Superior, that I would simply resign my- 
self to my lot. AndthusI entered into 
my former peaceful condition.” 
One result of her imprisonment was 
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that her family, which she had once more 
collected around her, was again broken 
up. Amid the various trials and labors 
she passed through, she had one conso- 
lation, which she valued much;—it was 
the society of her little daughter. This 
daughter, who was now in the twelfth 
year of her age, had been her constant 
companion. 


‘*t thought,” says she, ‘‘it would be 
consistent with the objects of my impris- 
onment, to permit my daughter to be 
left with me, and also one of my maid 
servants, whose assistance I needed. [It 
will be recollected, that she was scarcely 
recovered from a severe sickness.| But 
in this I was disappointed. My daugh- 
ter was most at my heart; having cost 
me much care in her education. 


But they would not let her remain. 
My heart was deeply affected, when they 
took her from me. She was taken away, 
| knew not where. Finding that they 
would not allow her to remain with me, 
[ requested that she might be permitted 
to stay in another part of the convent, 
which would be some satisfaction, al- 
though I should not see her. But this 
was not granted; nor would they allow 
any person to bring any news of her. 
So that I was obliged to give her up, and 
to sacrifice her, as it were, as if she were 
mine no longer.” It was here that she 
was enclosed, in solitary imprisonment, 
for eight months. 


Every thing, which is connected with 
human calamity, especially every thing 
which is connected with suffering virtue, 
becomes historical. The prisoner leaves 
not only his name, but imperishable as- 
sociations on his prison. But farther 
than what has just been stated, Madame 
Guyon has not said much of the place. 
Perhaps it would not be expected of her 
to doit. Secondary incidents and instru- 
metalities, whether for good or for evil, 
passed easily from her mind. She seems 
to have forgot both herself and others in 
her views of that mysterious wisdom 
and goodness which presides over all 
things, however afflicted. And hence 
we know more of the placid resignation 
of the prisoner, than we do of the attri- 
butes of the prison. She herself has 
told it in one of her own sweet songs, 
which is striking by its simplicity as well 
as its piety; and which we venture to 
give to the reader in a nearly literal 
translation : 





ee 
A LirrLe Brrp I Am. 


A little bird [ am, 

Shut from the fields of air: 
And in my cage I sit and sing 

To him who placed me there: 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, j 
Because, my God, it pleases Thee. 


Naught have I else to do; 
I sing the whole day long; 
And He, whom most I love to 
Doth listen to my song; 
He caught and bound my wandering 
wing, 
But still He bends to hear me sing. 


please, 


Thou hast an ear to hear; 
A heart to love and bless; 
And, though my notes were e’er so rude 
Thou would’st not hear the less; 
Because Thou knowest as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 


My cage confines me round; 
Abroad I cannot fly; 

But, though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of my soul. 


Oh! it is good to soar, 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore 
Whose providence I love; 
And in Thy mighty Will to find 
The joy, the freedom of my mind 


WOMAN, 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Oh, what is woman—what her smiles, 
Her lip of love—her eye of light,— 
What is she, if her lip reviles 

The lowly Jesus! Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 
And linger in her curls of jet— 

The light spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet-—and yet— 
Without that grace, she'll be 

A lighter thing than vanity. 








OW 
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PROF. THOLUCK'S ADDRESS 
jy THE EVENING PRECEDING HIS JUBI- 
LEE. 





This address was delivered in the 
hall of the hotel ‘‘Kronprinz,” in 
Halle, before an audience consisting of 
a few ladies and a large number of pu- 
pils, both old and young, who had as- 
sembled with Dr. Tholuck to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of his life-work as a teacher. 
His academical degree was taken at 
Berlin, at the age of twenty-one. 


EK. A. L., Jr. 





I know that it is not only my schol- 
ars alone who are here to-night— 
scholars, that means pupils, and pupils 
who are on the pupil-list are ciphers 
and not yet numbers; that is, not ad- 
mirers, as I understand the word—for 
in connection with admirers I cannot 
help thinking of the cravat and the 
dress-coat, and the very idea chills me; 
but that most of you, and especially 
those who have come from afar, are my 
friends—friends in Christ, yes, of 
many may I say children in Christ, 
and truly with pain brought forth. 
So L will be free, and unbosom myself 
to you in a few familiar words, as 

‘‘Confessions from me, 
And wishes for you.” 

In designating the character of my 
life-career, you are wont to say; “A 
life with the young, fruitful in bless. 
ings.” Were I to dispute this, I should 
only detract from the glory of the 
Lord. But the blessing has been pe- 
cular. It has not been simply the 
blessing of Apollos, which is given to 
any a one, to foster, to cherish; but 
also in a high degree that of Paul. 
Not only like Apollos, to water; but 
like Paul, to plant, to breath new life 
into the cold, starving, misguided life 
of the young. And this can be done 
only when the spirit of fire (Heuergeist) 
from God is there, as the bearer of the 











breath of God. Above all else, that 
for which, in reviewing the past, I 
thank the Lord with prayerful wonder 
is the spirit of fire out of God’s own 
heart which has been given me, from 
the time when I first received the 
baptism of fire. 

The matter of this baptism is very 
simple. For from my seventeenth 
year onward, to those with whom I 
have become acquainted I have put 
the question, ‘“‘What is the end of 
man?’ For that it is knowledge I 
could not believe; nor could I believe 
that it is even work (wirken) unless it 
is proceeded by growth (werden). 
What is the true growth in man’s life! 
Then became the vital question. And 
at that time God brought me into con- 
tact with an old man in whom Jesus 
Christ was formed, the hope of glory. 
Then I learned what was the true 
growth in man’s life; and, once having 
that, I had the true work also. 

Thus my life received the watch- 
word which it has ever since held fast. 
“T have but one passion, and that is 
HE, and HE ALONE,” The way in 
which, since that time, this passion 
has come more and more to possess 
my heart, I must regard as verily a 
miracle. Every one who knew noth- 
ing of Christ I considered as a fortress 
which must be won in _ his name. 
This feeling came into my heart at the 
very beginning, before my years of 
teaching commenced. I was yet in my 
eighteenth year when the Lord gave 
me my first youthful soul. It was an 
artillery officer, and, yet more, a Jew 
by birth—a wild, ungainly creature, 
who had roamed about the world with- 
out object and without rest; yet in a 
short time, he became such a Christian 
as put me to the blush. 

And so this work has gone on— 
gone on by pen and by mouth; in Ber- 
lin and in Halle; at home and abroad; in 
evil report and in good report; always 
bruised in body, but never crushed, 
like those about to die, and, behold, 
they live. ‘Thus has it gone on in the 
Divine strength. And when I now 
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look back on the times which lie be- 
hind me, on the hundreds and thou- 
sands of youthful hearts which I have 
seen bloom; when I realize that it has 
all been the fruit of an inner necessity, 
as the apostle says, ‘For though I 
preach the Gospel, I have nothing to 
glory of, for necessity is laid upon me; 
yea, woeis me if I preach not the Gos- 
pel!” then I ask can he who looks over 
such a life, standing at its close, do 
other than say, “It is the Lord?” This 
I do say, praising and blessing him 
who through so great want, weakness, 
and trouble, through so many strug- 
gles and conflicts, has brought me to 
this hour: ‘It is the Lord.” 

But especially has it been the Lord 
among the youthful souls. Yes that 
is true which they report as my dictum: 
‘‘Rather with the licentiates than 
with the pastors; rather with the stu- 
dents than with the _licentiates.” 
They call me truly, in distinction from 
a book-professor, ‘a student-professor,” 
who has had his home among the stu- 
dents, and nowhere so much as there. 
Yes, in the germinating seeds in these 
souls have I found and do I find my 
pleasure—in the flower-buds, as they 
unfold leaf by leaf, and the flower- 
bells as they spring out of them, with 
diverse fragrance and varying colors. 
To see this is a rich enjoyment, and he 
who has once found his delight in such 
work, and whom God has permitted to 
become a professor—he knows no more 
of toil, but a fullness of joy. 

And thus have I passed my days; 
and up to this last moment my profes- 
sor-life has not been my toil, but my 
real delight. I have seen the secrets 
of oh! how many young men reveal 
themselves to me. I have seen them 
stray far, far away from that which is 
the true aim of life; and I have had 
the comfort that many, many such a 
one has become aware of it, and now 
finds his joy where I have found mine. 

Yet in the life of a student-professor 
unvarying enjoyment is not to be 
looked for. Ah! if it were so that 





rar 


at every word an echo would ring out 
of the awakened heart, that beneath 
each warm spiritual breath the green 
shoots would spring forth, and that in 
this process every giving were also q 
receiving, then, indeed, would it he 
happiness without alloy. 

But this is far from being always 
the case. Here, too, are the mute and 
dull and slow minds, into which one 
may call again and again, and yet no 
sound ring back to him; where one 
may thrust in the spade at every point 
without meeting anything that clinks 
beneath him. And by such minds it 
was my lot to be surrounded in those 
first years—when among the nine hun. 
dred theological students of Halle hard- 
ly any could be found about me except 
the small, the ungifted, the powerless, 
the witless; while, on the other side, 
in contrast with the “orthodox idiots,” 
as they had to be called, stood the tal- 
ented, the brilliant, and the ambitious, 
This was one of the most trying periods 
of my life, in which I learned the love 
that seeks and follows. Oh, my be- 
loved colleagues of to day, to leam 
this love is for a teacher of students 
the hardest, but at the same time the 
sublimest task, according to the exam- 
ple of Him who came to seek that 
which was lost. 

Among those young men, some 
were amiable, but frivolous and giddy. 
Of this class was the well-known ed- 
itor of Kladderadatsch, my table-com- 
panion, commended to my care bya 
pious Jewish mother. He was giddy 
and easily led astray, but loveable; and 
he yielded to the seeking and follow- 
ing love. 

Then there was another brought 
near to my heart by a godly mother. 
He soon fell among companions, by 
whom he was led into the broad and 
slippery way. Contrition and retum 
followed; but then came another fall. 
When he could be found at homeat 
no other at time, I sought him more 
than once at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 1 visited him in prison, that | 
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might remind him of what he well 
5 

new but always forgot. 

ae % few days after I uttered in the 
hour of my devotion that the preacher 
would have a hard task, but for the 
ness even in frivolous hearts, that 


wit ; - 

says “He is right. The very next 

evening I received a note from him. 
od 5 


«Yes, now I know that God’s Word 
hasa witness in the human heart. I, 
have felt its working.” And he prom- 
ised to abandon his associates, and en- 
ter upon a new life. My words had 
brought him to himself; but would he 
have strength to stand fast? i 

Four or five days after, late in the 
evening, came a card from him: ‘“Thol- 
uck sighs, Tholuck prays; but we will 
have our drunk out.” 

Yet this very man is now a preach- 
er in Berlin. Only once have I had 
from him a reminder of times gone by; 
but the recollection that lingers in my 
breast is warmer even than that re- 
minder. 

And thus it goes with a student-pro- 
fessor. His is not an easy task alone, 
and accompanied merely with pleasure. 
He has also in the love which seeks and 
follows a difficult work. But oh! what 
a joyous one, when the young men 
whom he seeks, emerging from their 
long wanderings and awaking from 
their long slumber, place themselves 
at the feet of Jesus! This, too, is la- 
bor; but it brings with it an elevated 
enjoyment, like all successful efforts, 
where every giving is at the same time 
a receiving. 

As I now look back, I am able to 
say: “Yes I have done somewhat in 
this work, and have been permitted to 
enjoy something in it. But just at 
this point speaks the monitor within, 
which tells one how much has been left 
undone that ought to have been done. 
And if there should, ‘perchance, be any 
here to-night who, out of the time long 
gone by, recall duties toward them 
that I failed to discharge—of these I 
beg forgiveness, as they will ask for- 
giveness of those toward whom they 
have failed. 





And now to you who still remem- 
ber those old times I have only to di- 
rect a word of desire. You know, my 
friends, that I have had to go through 
long, trying contests, through many 
evil reports, with a bruised, if not 
broken-down body, and often ex- 
hausted on the way, though always 
made strong again. You, too, are 
about to face times of struggle; but 
it is another battle from that which 
I have had to fight. It is one which 
might lead to despair. At that time I 
had to contend against a sinking, worn- 
out age, against adying generation 
which had received its verdict from its 
own time. In such a battle one can 
fight valiantly and joyfully, not shrink- 
ing from blows and wounds, because 
he wins victories. 

You have now to contend against a 
rising, Vigorous generation, against the 
spirit of an age (einen zeitgeist) which 
moves on like a ship under full sail. 
Many of you have already felt the 
breath of this so boldly on-striding 
time, and from this have become faint 
of heart. 

Now, my friends, what I first of all 
would say to you is this: Let us not 
lightly despise this generation; let us 
not hastily condemn it. Let us fully 
recognize its might and overcome it 
with the power which comes from God. 
Seldom does the spirit of any age con- 
tain only lies and dross; and surely 
this zeitgeist does not. We may well 
believe that our new born country, 
after it has overcome its sworn, heredi- 
tary enemy in such a bitter struggle, 
will come forth with a susceptibility 
(empfanglichkeit) for that holiest of all 
possessions, without which our united 
young Germany cannot be blessed—I 
mean, the spirit of faith. 

Therefore, let us not despise this 
new age; let us not hastily cast it aside. 
But let us separate the dross and the 
metal—separate them by the purify- 
ing spirit of fire which lies in the 
watchword, “I have but one passion, 
and that is He and only He.” We do 
not always ask ourselves whether we 
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can say, with Paul, “The love of 
Christ constraineth us.” We have 
not enough of this constraining im- 
pulse, for we have not enough of the 
spirit of fire (Pewergeist). 

Yet no one can conquer the world 
who has not already been conquered 
by Christ. Where, however, Christ is 
so the conqueror in a man that he is 
forced to cry out, “I have but one 
passion, and that is He and only He,” 
then he is able to ovecome the world. 
And to do this does not require the 
spirit of Paul. And St John has al- 
so affirmed: “Greater is He that is in 
you than he that is in the world.” 

To this Feuwergeist, as bearer of the 
breath of God, must be added to the 
other watchword also: ‘Not simply 
preaching, not simply teaching; but a 
love which seeks and follows.” 

To you who have long stood by me 
I say this at what is perhaps the close 
of my career. I have preached and 
taught during my life; and what I 
have done in this way is known to the 
world. But all this I value less than 
that I am permitted, though in weak- 
ness and imperfection, to exercise that 
love which seeks and follows. This 
is a work of which the world knows 
little, but of which the Lord God 
knows much. And it is this love 
which seeks and follows that I now 
wish for you. The great and the 
learned may, perhaps, value your 
words far less on this account; but do 
not, therefore, neglect the poor, the 
lowly, and the weak. ‘That is the 
watchword of Jesus Christ. ‘Have 
ye not read: out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast thou perfected 
praise.” Rest assured that this labor 
on a small scale, this seeking and fol- 
lowing the lost, will not be in vain; 
and that you, too, will be able to say: 
Yes, among the happiest fruits of my 
labors must I count that even among 
the lowly, the neglected, the despised, 
among the frivolous and worldly, by 
faithful seeking and following, some 
have been won that will finally 
praise Him whom we praise. 





Tia 


Now, honored friends, I hasten to 
conclude. These are, probably, the 
last things which many of you will 
ever hear from my lips; and on the 
words of one about to leave us do we 
often dwell longest and most faithfy). 
ly. Thus may you dwell upon these 
words. And when, in future years 
your hair has grown gray, and you 
come to look back on a fifty years’ Ja. 
bor for Christ, of a love that seeks 
and follows, then you will recall these 
my last words, as I, even to the close 
of life, shall remember with gratitude 
that it has been permitted me on this 
day to utter them. 
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OUR MASTER. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


ImMorRTAL Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 

Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea! 


Our outward lips confess the name 
All other names above; 

Love only knoweth whence it came, 
And comprehendeth love. 


Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away! 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray! 


Hush every lip, close every book, 
The strife of tongues forbear; 

Why forward reach, or backward look, 
For love that clasps like air? 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown. 


Nor holy bread, nor blood of grape, 
The lineaments restore 

Of him we know in outward shape 
And in the flesh no more. 
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meth not a king to reign; 
= world’s long hope is dim; 
The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heaven for him. 


Death comes, life goes; the asking eye 
And ear are answerless; 

The grave is dumb, the hollow sky 
Is sad with silentness. 


The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 

The Spirit over-brooding all 
Eternal Love remains. 


And not for signs in heaven above 

~ Or earth below they look, 

Who know with John his smile of love, 
With Peter his rebuke. 


In joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow Over sin, 

He is his own best evidence, 
His witness is within. 


No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact. stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years ;— 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


Through him the first fond prayers are 
said 
Our lips of childhood frame, 
The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with his name. 


0 Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 


Thou judgest us; thy purity 
Doth all our lusts condemn; 

The love that draws us nearer thee 
[shot with wrath to them. 


Vur thoughts lie open to thy sight: 
And, naked to thy glance, 

Our secret sins are im the light 
Of thy pure countenance. 
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Thy healing pains, a keen distress 
Thy tender light shines in; 

Thy sweetness is the bitterness, 
Thy grace the pang of sin. 


Yet, weak and blinded though we be, 
Thou dost our service own; 

We bring our varying gifts to thee, 
And thou rejectest none. 


To thee our full humanity, 
Its joys and pains, belong; 

The wrong of man to man on thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong. 


Who hates, hates thee, who loves be- 
comes 
Therein to thee allied; 
All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In thee are multiplied. 


Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
Within our earthly sod, 

Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God! 


O Love! O Life! Our faith and sight 
Thy presence maketh one: 

Asthrough transfigured clouds of white 
We trace the noonday sun. 


So, to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed, 

We know in thee the fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed. 


We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray; 
But, dim or clear, we own in thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way! 


The homage that we render thee 
Is still our Father’s own; 

Nor jealous claim or rivalry 
Divides the Cross and Throne. 


To do thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 

And simple trust can find thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 


No pride of self thy service hath, 
No place for me and mine; 

Our human strength is weakness, death 
Our life, apart from thine. 


Apart from thee all gain is loss, 
All labor vainly done; 

The solemn shadow of thy Cross 
Is better than the sun. 
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Alone, O Love ineffable! 
Thy saving name is given; 
To turn aside from thee is hell, 
To walk with thee is heaven! 


How vain, secure in all thou art, 
Our noisy championship!— 
The sighing of the contrite heart 

Is more than flattering lip. 


Not thine the bigot’s partial plea, 
Nor thine the zealot’s ban; 

Thou well canst spare a love of thee 
Which ends in hate of man. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? — 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 


We bring no ghastly holocaust, 
We pile no graven stone; 

He serves thee best who loveth most 
His brothers and thy own. 


Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude; 
Thy sacramental liturgies, 

The joy of doing good. 


In vain shall waves of incense drift 
The vaulted nave around, 

In vain the minster turret lft 
Its brazen weights of sound. 


The heart must ring thy Christmas bells, 
The inward altars raise; 

In faith and hope thy canticles, 
And its obedience praise! 


~ AAA 


Tue Baptism oF THE Hoty Guost. 
—By Asa Mahan, D. D., Published by 
W. C. Palmer of New York. This is 
a book of great merit, it shows by the 
Bible, and the experience of christians 
in all ages, that by the power of the 
spirit we may live the higher life and 
always overcome through Christ. It is 
a work of very great ability and entire- 
ly free from denominational bias. We 
give in this number of the MiscELLANY 
a few extracts from this work, on pages 
88, 89,and 90. The price of the book 
is$1,25. Wewill send it toany one who 
will send us two subscribers for the 
MISCELLANY. 
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FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


BY DR. COMSTOCK. 


Tas is the most magnificent water-fal] 
in the world. !t is situated between 
Lake Erie above, and Lake Ontario bo. 
low; the cataract being formed by the 
passage of the water from one lake t, 
the other. The distance between the 
nearest shores of these lakes is about 
thirty-seven miles, and the height of the 
Erie above Ontario is, according to Mr 
Featherstonhaugh, 322 feet. On flowing 
out of the upper lake, the river is almost 
ona level with its banks, so that, if it 
should rise perpendicularly eight or ten 
feet, it would lay under water the adja. 
cent flat country of Upper Canada on 
the west, and part of the state of New 
York on the east. The river where it 
issues, is about twenty-five feet deep, 
and three-quarters of a mile wide. Its 
descent is fifty feet in half a mile. Goat 
Island, at the very verge of the cataract, 
divides the water into parts. The stream 
on the American side is 1,072 feet wide; 
and the curvature of the great Horse- 
shoe fall is 2,376 feet wide; making the 
width of the whole at the falls, 3,448 
feet. 

Although the aggregate descent from 
Erie to Ontario is 322 feet, the perpen- 
dicular fall at the cataract is less than 
one-half this distance. 

The following particulars are from Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh’s journal: 


Feet. Miles. 


Fall from Erie to the rapids 
above the Cataract of Ni- 
agara, ai 

Fall of the rapids to the edge 
of the Cataract, 

Fall of the Horseshoe Cata- 
ere eee 15 

From Horsesiioe fall to Lew- 











From Lewiston to Ontario,. 2 


322 308 

There is no doubt but the Falls of 
Niagara, at some remote period, were at 
Queenston, which is about seven miles 
below their present situation. The 
breadth of the gorge or excavation made 
by the waters, is, on approaching the 
falls, about 1,200 feet, but is much nat- 
rower towards Queenston. 
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The kind of rock through which it 

gses consists of limestone and shale, 
the latter a dark cvlored, shelly forma- 
- 90 feet thick, lying under the lime- 
tion, . om : 
stone. The limestone 1s (0 feet thick, 
above which is the ordinary soil of the 
— is hard, and lies in hor- 
‘yontal strata at the edge of the falls; but 
the shale is soft, and 18 acted upon with 
much greater facility than the limestone, 
so that the latter rock often overhangs 
the former, perhaps forty feet at the 
.dgeof the precipice. 
he blaste of wind charged with spray, 
which rise out of the pool into which this 
enormous cascade is projected, strike 
avainst the shale beds, so that their dis- 
integration is constant; and the superin- 
cumbent projecting limestone, being left 
without a foundation, falls from time to 
time in immense rocky masses. When 
these enormous fragments fall a shock is 
felt, often at considerable distances, ac- 
companied by a noise resembling a dis- 
tant clap of thunder. 

The waters, which expand at the falls, 
where they are divided by the island, are 
contracted again after their union into a 
stream, averaging not more than 500 feet 
broad. In the narrow channel, immedi- 
ately below this immense rush of waters, 
aboat may pass across the stream with 
safety. The pool into which the cataract 
is precipitated, being 170 feet deep, the 
descending water sinks down, and forms 
an under current, while the superficial 
edy carries the upper stream back to- 
wards the main fall. 

Mr. Lyell, who refers the changes 
which have taken place on the earth’s 
surface to ‘causes now in operation,” 
states that the recession of the falls has 
been at the rate of fifty yards in forty 
years, and therefore alittle more than 
three feet on an average in each year. 

“If the ratio of recession,” says he 
“had never exceeded fifty yards in forty 
years, it must have required nearly ten 
thousand years for the excavation of the 
whole ravine; but no probable conjecture 
can be offered as to the quantity of time 
consumed in such an operation, because 
the retrogade movement may have been 
much more rapid when the whole current 
Was contined within a space not exceed- 
ing a fourth, or a fifth, part of that which 
the falls now occupy. Should the ero- 
‘ive action not be accelerated in future, 
it will take upwards of thirty thousand 


| 
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years for the falls to reach Lake Erie, 
(twenty-five miles distant,) to which they 
seem destined to arrive in the course of 
time, unless some earthquake changes 
the relative levels of the districts. The 
Table-land extending from Lake Erie, 
consists uniformly of the same geological 
formations as are now exposed at the 
falls. ‘The upper stratum is an ancient 
alluvial sand, varying in thickness from 
10 to 140 feet; below which isa bed of 
hard limestone, about 90 feet in thick- 
ness, stretching nearly in a horizontal 
direction over the whole country, and 
forming the bed of the river above the 
falls, as do the inferior shales below. 
The lower shale is nearly of the same 
thickness of the limestone. ” 

‘*Should Lake Erie remain in its pre- 
sent state until the period when the ra- 
vine recedes to its shores, the sudden es- 
cape of that vast body of water would 
cause a tremendous deluge; for the ra- 
vine would be more than sufticient (in 
depth, we suppose,) to drain the whole 
lake, of which the average depth was 
found, during the late surveys, to be ten 
or twelve fathoms.” 

Although Mr. Lyell owns that no pro- 
bable conjecture can be afforded with 
respect to the time which has elapsed 
since the Falls of Niagara were at 
Queenston, still, it is obvious that the 
impression intended to be left on the 
mind of the reader is, that it was about 
10,000 years ago; that is, about 4,000 
years before the creation, according to 
Moses, these falls were at Queenston. 
And at some future period, say 30,000 
years hence, there will bea great flood 
in America, just as there have happened 
great floods at different periods, accord- 
ing to what he calls the ‘‘ uniformity of 
the order of nature.” 

Now, let us see, in the first place, 
whether the data stated by the author can 
possibly warrant the supposition, that 
the Falls of Niagara have been 10,000 
years, or even halt that time, in passing 
trom Queenston to their present loca- 
tion. 

Mr. Lyell, who quotes Capt. Basil 
Hall for his authority, makes the falls 
800 yards wide at the verge of the preci- 
pice; viz: the American fall 200 yards, 
and the Horseshoe fall 600 yard: wide. 
The channel below the falls tuwards 
(Queenston, according to the same au- 
thority, is 160 yards wide. Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh, we have already seen, makes 
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all these widths more considerable. But 
we will take Mr. Lyell’s own account. 

The old channel, being 160 yards wide, 
is exactly one-fifth the width of the pre- 
sent falls. Now, supposing the retro- 
grade movement of the cataract had been 
in proportion to its width, then, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lyell’s estimate, it could have 
been only 2,000 years in traveling from 
Queenston to its present place; for 160 
being a fifth of 800, and allowing the 
present movement to be at the rate of 7 
miles in 10,000 years, then, being only a 
fifth as wide, anciently, as now, there is 
reason to believe that it moved at least 
five times as fast. But reasoning from 
the data before us, the time must have 
been even less than 2,000 years; for itis 
plain that a given quantity of water, say 
a yard in breadth, would perform the 
work of excavation more than five times 
as rapidly as it would if spread over five 
yards in breadth. It is, however, but 
fair to state, that the falls at Queenston 
were not so high as they are at present, 
the movement must have been slower 
than now. For we know that the denu- 
dating, or excavating power of water, 
bears not only a proportion to its depth 
and rapidity, but also to the height from 
which it falls; so that cataracts of little 
elevation produce no perceptible effects 
for centuries, while, if the same quantity 
of water were precipitated from a height 
of severat hundred feet, the whole preci- 
pice would gradually retrograde up the 
stream. Allowing, therefore, that the 
falls moved only at half the rate above 
estimated, this would fix the time at 4,- 
OOO years since they were at Queenston. 





FRANCIS BACON. 





In boyhood, Francis Bacon was re- 
markable for sprightliness and the 
smartness of his observations. The 
queen, who was much taken with him, 
used to try him with questions on va- 
rious subjects. Upon one occasion, she 
asked him how old he was; his reply 
conveyed an ingenious compliment. ‘‘l 
am just two years younger than your 
majesty’s reign,” said he. This occurred 
when he was about six years old. 

In his sixteenth year, he expressed 
great dislike to the philosophy of Aristo- 








ei. 


tle, ‘‘not for the worthlessn 
author, to whom he would ier ca 
all high attributes—but for the fer xe 
fulness of the way—being a philoso of 
not only strong for disputations anq = 
tentions, but barren of the production, 
of works for the life of man.” = 

There are few instances On record 
evincing a power of mind, at the age of 
sixteen, equal to this. The philosoph 
of Aristotle had governed the world Pi 
almost two thousand years, yet this 
youth had already burst its bonds, ang 
was preparing to enter upon the 
great work he was destined to accom. 
plish—the overthrow of a false and be. 
wildering system, which taught men to 
begin their theory in their search, for 
truth, and the substitution of a wiser 
course—to commence with facts, and 
establish principles upon the sure foun- 
dation of, observation and experience. 

On leaving Cambridge, Bacon entered 
Gray’s inn, as student atlaw. He soon 
went to Paris, in the suite of the Brit. 
ish ambassador, and traveled in several 
countries on the continent, His father 
died in 1597; he then returned to Lon- 
don, and found that he was the only one 
of the family unprovided for. This 
compelled him to rely upon his own 
efforts. He devoted himself earnestly 
to the study of law; but yet the love of 
philosophy was in him, and at this early 
period, he planed his great work, the Or- 
ganon, and which, in the exultation of 
his youthful fancy, he proposed to call 
The greatest Birth of Time. 

He was duly called to the bar, and 
soon rose to distinction in his profession. 
Being, however, nephew to Lord Bur- 
leigh, and cousin to Sir Robert Cecil, 
two of Elizabeth’s ministers, he sought 
preferment through them. These per- 
sons, however, represented him as a 
mere dreamer’ to the queen, and his 
hopes were deferred. He enjoyed the 
friendship of the generous-hearted Ear! 
of Essex, who first endeavored to ob- 
tain for him the situation of solicitor- 
general, and failing in this, presented 
him with the noble estate of Twicken- 
ham Park, which was worth eighteen 
hundred pounds a year, and in pomt ol 
beauty, as Bacon himself called 1t, “* 
garden of paradise.” 

It is a painful part of the great philos- 
opher’s story, that when his noble friend 
was arraigned for treason he appeared s 
counsel against him. This, it is tue, 
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the queen’s command; and when 
oy wi the declaration drawn up by 
Bacon against the Earl, she remarked, 
“J see old love is not easily forgotten. 
[t was found necessary to embitter the 
statement, in order to satisfy the queen, 
as she deemed it too mild for the nature 
of his offences. _ Essex was condemned 
and executed, and Bacon was, of course, 
censured by the public. He had doubt- 
jess a sincere friendship for Essex, and 
felt grateful for his munificent gift; and 
we know that he earnestly sought to dis- 
suade him from a course which seemed 
like rushing on in his own distruction. 
Yet it was expecting tuo much of a law- 
yer and a politician, to run the risk of 
darkening his own prospects of advance- 
ment, by a chivalrous defence of one, 
whom, after all, he could hardly hope to 

ve. 

- 1596, he published his ‘‘Essays on 
Counsels, Civil and Moral,” a work full 
of profound thought and useful observa- 
tion. He was now in very embarrassed 
circumstances, and sought to mend them 
by a rich marriage. In this he failed, 
and was twice arrested for debt. 

Upon the accession of James L., in 
1603 his fortunes brightened. He had 
taken unwearied pains, by writing to 
various influential persons in Scotland, 
to have himself recommended to the 
king; and in this he was successful. His 
majesty came to London prepossessed in 
his favor, and soon bestowed upon him 
the honor of knighthood. He now rose 
rapidly, as well in his profession as in 
preferment. He was made solicitor- 
general, and held other offices. About 
1607 he married Alice Barnum, daughter 
of arich alderman of London. 

Determined to lose no opportunity to 
pay his court to the king, and now being 
attorney-general, he took measures for 
conviction of an aged minister of the 
gospel, by the name of Peacham, which 
has stamped his memory with indelible 
shame. This clergyman was appre- 
hended for having in his possession a 
written sermon in which it was alleged 
there were some treasonable passages. 
It was desired by the court that he 
should be punished, but the proof was 
inadequate. The practice of torture, 
for the purpose of obtaining evidence, 
had been common in the civil courts of 
England, though it was not theoretically 
avowed by the law. Bacon, however, 
gave his opinion in favor of torture, in 








the present case, and the old minister 
was put to the rack. He, however, 
would confess nothing, and Bacon com- 
plained to the king that he was a 
‘‘dumb devil.” The proof being in- 
sufficient, the attorney-general did not 
hesitate to tamper with the judges and 
attempt to persuade them to convict 
the prisioner. In this he failed, and ac- 
cordingly the brave old man, not being 
executed, was permitted the grace of 
dragging out his miserable existence in 
goal. What tales of horror linger in 
the prisons of pious kings and holy 
judges! 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


a ee 


THE severe tax upon the editor’s time 
and attention, which has been inevitable 
in the inauguration of an enterprise like 
that of the MisceLLany, has hitherto 
prevented the fulfillment of a long cher- 
ished purpose of furnishing to our read- 
ers acompendium of the current events 
that transpire in the interval between the 
appearance of each different number. 
Such a department naturally constitutes 
a prominent feature in the leading month- 
lies in the land. And in this, as in 
everything else, it is our intention to 
have the MisceLLany rank as high as the 
highest of itscompeers. If notas bulky 
nor as pretentious as many other maga- 
zines, we yield precedence to none in the 
cheapness of our subscription, and the 
excellence of our table of contents. 
Without making profuse promises, or ex- 
citing expectations which the severest 
effort may fail to gratify, we inaugurate 
this new feature with the assurance that 
no labor shall be spared in making it 
every way acceptable to all classes of 
readers ; and that, as our modest bark 
gains impetus in its onward voyage to 
the haven of success, we hope to incor- 
porate many new and equally acceptable 
features: 

An earthquake occurred at Rye, N. H., 
on Sunday, Feb. 6, at 6 a. M....... A 
few days before the appearance of our 
February number a railroad disaster oc- 
curred at New Hamburg, on the Hudson 
River railroad, in the state of New York, 
which was one of the must terrible ca- 
lamities that ever occurred. Bruising, 
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crushing, burning and drowning were 
all concerned in the work of death. 
Some were crushed to death instantly, 
some were drowned, and several were 
burned to death. New Hamburg is a 
small village on the east bank of the 
Hudson, near the mouth of Wappinger’s 
Creek, in the town of Poughkeepsie, 
Duchess county. The accident was caused 
by acar on an oil train getting off the 
track and igniting, while crossing a 
bridge. The bridge, a large wooden 
structure, caught fire, and before signals 
could be thrown out a fast express train, 
from another direction, dashed into the 
fiery mass, and involved the lives of 
many of the sleeping passengers in the 
general destruction. The engineer of 
the express train, Wm. 8. Simmons, 
heroically refused to leave his post, and 
probably was among the first to perish. 
A legislative committee was appointed to 
examine into the cause of the catastro- 
phe, and the press were universal in their 
demands that any negligence or ineffi- 
ciency, if discovered, should be punish- 
ed, but nothing particular was evoked. 
The calamity seems to have been one of 
the unavoidable consequences of the use 
of the tremendous agencies which the 
necessities of the era demand...... Pre- 
sent diplomatic correspondence between 
Minister Thornton, of England, and Sec- 
retary Fish, gives promise of a final and 
happy settlement of existing difficulties 
between the United States and Great 
Britain...... The United States frigate 
Tennessee, concerning whose safety so 
much alarm existed in the early part of 
February, arrived safely at her destina- 
tion, the island of St. Domingo, thereby 
relieving the public apprehension. The 
‘Tennesee bore the so-called St. Domingo 
Commission, among whom were Senator 
Wade, Prof. White, Fred Douglass, and 
a great number of people of lesser note. 
Their object is to endeavor to carry outa 
projectlately inaugurated for the purchase 
of the island, a project which meets much 
disfavor among many members of Con- 
gress, and still more among the people. 
Recent reports from unofficial sources 
announce great dissatisfaction among the 
natives at their proposed absorption, and 
the attempts of Baez, the present ruler 
of the island, to suppress this sentiment 
only seems to increase its intensity...... 
H. R. Angell, Professor of French at 
West Point Military Academy for the 
last twenty-five years, died of apoplexy 
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recently..... E. P. Loveland 

editor of the Miami County, ~ 
publican, and also for a short time aa 
gaged in the publication of a newspa ea 
in the city of Adrian, lost his life by * 
burning of the Howe Sewing Machine 
factory, at Peru, Ind. Three other 
persons are missing...... An explosion 
occurred in the asphaltum coal mines of 
Ritchie county, W. Va., by which three 
men lost their lives and severa] others 
were covered up in the mines. The fate 
of the latter is yet unknown. The ex. 
plosion was caused by the ignition of g 
keg of powder by some means unknown, 
Vind Much distress has been occasioned 
in the city of New York by the high 
price of fuel, brought abought ostensibly 
by the strike of the coal miners in Pepp.- 
sylvania, but quite as probably, it js al- 
leged, by a combination of capitalists 
and coal companies. At one time, during 
extreme cold weather, coal was sold as 
high as $28 per ton. The sufferings of 
the poorer classes, who always crowd great 
cities, with fuel at such an exhorbitant 
tariff, may be easily imagined. In some 
instances freezing women and children 
attacked coal carts and stole the contents 
in the streets. The trouble become so 
urgent that Congress, with as much ex- 
pedition as could be expected of so cum- 
brous a body, was compelled to divert its 
attention from land grants and swindling 
subsidies, and devote itself to the con- 
sideration of these poor people’s welfare. 
The onerous duty on anthracite coal was 
repealed, and that, coupled with the 
early opening of navigation and the re- 
turn of moderate weather, ended the 
difticulty....../ A fearful hurricane passed 
over the city of St. Louis on the after- 
noon of March8th. Engine houses were 
blown down, trains lifted from the tracks, 
steamboats forced from their moorings, 
and a fearful amount of destruction 
wrought on both sides of the river. The 
most distressing accompaniment of this 
unusual visitation was the maiming and 
killing of a large number of people...... 
The forty-first Congress ended its final 
session at anearly hour on the morning 
of the 4th of March. The organization 
of its successor, the forty-second, was 
effected speedily and harmoniously. 
Hon. James G. Blaine was elected Speak- 
er on the first ballot, and the other offi- 
cers were chosen without a contest. The 
swearing inof new members led to some 
debate; but the adoption by the House 
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of a concurrent resolution to adjourn 
on Wednesday, the 8th of March, 
was the feature likely to attract most at- 
tention, a8 many people had made up 
their minds to a somewhat lengthy ses- 
sion. Itis to be hoped that the new Con- 
oress, by the dignity of its deliberations, 
4s freedom from corruption, and its 
earnest efforts to legislate only for the 
wood of the whole nation, may earn the 
respect which so many that have lately 
preceded it have sacrificed....... The 
fearful conflict of which France has been 
the theatre for so many months past, has 
at last terminated. Viewed in any light, 
this war, and the tremendous results 
achieved thereby may be placed among 
the most remarkable ever chronicled in 
the grim record of the world’s great wars. 
France, which less than a cycle since was 
deemed the foremost military power in 
the world, now lies prone at the feet of 
the nation she sought to overwhelm and 
humble. With no real justification, and 
in the face of the moral and religious 
sentiment of the century, she elected to 
make the sword the arbiter of wrong, 
and has suffered a terrible retribution. 
Misled by the demoralizing Napoleonic 
dynasty, which like a mighty incubus has 
smothered every virtuous aspiration in 
the heart of the French people for two 
decades; arrogant in her infidelity and 
licentiousness, France, checked at the 
first outset, has been brought to the low- 
est depths of abasement by the armies 
who seized the musket only in self-de- 
fence, to preserve inviolate their homes 
and hearthstones from the devastations 
of a pitiless foe. While the result seems 
almost poetic in its retribution, the atti- 
tude of the Prussian armies and their 
brave king and commander seems the 
embodiment of poetic heroism. In 
reading the dispatches with which King 
William announced every important 
movement to his consort and his country, 
there is noticeable a tone of religious 
feeling and gratitude that stands in 
marked contrast with the vain, empty 
and boastful manifests that have ema- 
nated from the leaders on the other side. 
Like Cromwell, in days gone by, and 
Havelock, in our own time, the Prussian 
commanders and their sturdy landwehr, 
have proven that calm, conscientious 
courage and religious faith are the best 
of bucklers in the direst. emergencies of 
battle. A praying king and a pious pop- 
ular soldiery, who accepted war only as a 
last resource, have swept away the ruth- 
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less mercenaries who threatened the 
peace of the whole world, and at last 
lain on their arms and dictated terms of 
pe \ce totheirantagonist under the shadow 
of the traditional Tuilleries. .The arti- 
cles of peace, as arranged by Count Bis- 
marck with Thiers, Favre and other 
plenipotentiaries, are as follows: Article 
lst specifies the line of demarcation. 
Article 2d provides that France will pay 
Germany five milliard francs—one mill- 
iard at least in 1871, and all the rest in 
the space of three years from the ratifi- 
cation. Article 3d provides that evacua- 
tion is to commence on the ratification of 
the treaty by the Assembly; that the 
German troops will then immediately 
quit Paris and the left bank of the Seine, 
and also the Departments of Indre, 
Loire, and the Seine-Inferieure. The 
French troops will remain behind the 
Loire until the signing of the definite 
treaty of peace, except those in Paris, 
where the government :is not to have ex- 
ceeding 40,000 troops. The Germans 
will evacuate the right bank of the Seine 
gradually after the signing of the defini- 
tive treaty and the payment of half a 
milliard francs. After the payment of 
two milliards, the Germans will only hold 
the Departments of Marne, Ardennes, 
Meuse, Vosges, Meurthe, and the town 
of Belfort. Afterthe payment of three 
milliards, the Germans will only keep 
50,000 troops in France; but if a suffi- 
cient money guarantee be given, the 
Germans will evacuate completely at 
once; otherwise, three milliards will 
carry interest at five per cent. from the 
ratification of the treaty. Article 4th 
provides that the German troops make no 
further requisitions; that the French 
Government will find food for the army 
in occupation of the ceded departments, 
that favorable arrangements will be made 
with the inhabitants, and time given 
them to move if they please; and that no 
obstacle will be placed in the way of emi- 
gration. Article 6th provides that the 
prisoners will be immediately liberated 
on the ratification of the treaty, and that 
the French railways will lend their car- 
riages and engines at the same prices as 
tothe French Government. Article 7th 
provides that the treaty will be definitely 
signed at Brussells immediately after the 
ratification. Article 8th provides that 
after the ratification the management of 
all the departments occupied will be 
handed over to the French officials, sub- 
ject to German commanders, in the in- 
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terest of German troops. Article 9th 
provides that it well be understood that 
the Germans have no authority over the 
departments not occupied by them. 
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IMPROVEMENTS FOR ADRIAN.—We re- 
joice in the present tendency of improve- 
ment in our slow but beautiful city. 
We have a new brass foundry, which is 
already employing nearly a hundred 
men. Our old resident, Henry Angell, 
is now doing quite an extensive business 
in car manufacturing. Mr. Angell isa 
self-made man, of great energy and en- 
terprise; such men make the country. 
Mr. Kirby, who has long had charge of 
car building, at this place, for the Michi- 
gan Southern road, is, we are informed, 
about enlarging the business at this point. 
There are better days for Adrian. 


NAA be 


WE publish a few from the many high 
expressions which we receive in letters to 
the MISCELLANY: 

[From the Raisin Record. | 


‘* We have received the January and 
February numbers of this most excellent 
monthly, and believe that we seldom 
have enjoyed a better half day’s reading 
than while we were perusing the numbers 
referred to. Every article possesses some 
real merit of its own, and nothing ob- 
jectionable to the most fastidious can be 
found in its columns.” 


[From Rev. Joel Martin. | 


**T regard the MIsceLLANyY, on the 
whole, the best magazine I ever read.” 


[From M. E. P. Otto, Orland, Ind. | 


‘¢ Your magazine is to my lonely hours 
like an oasis in the desert to the weary 
traveler. I should be very sorry to be 
deprived of it.” 


[From J. M. Fitch, Corunna, Mich. } 


**T find the MisceLuany full of valua- 
ble knowledge and pure religious thought. 
It is worthy of the patronage of every 
Christian man and woman in the land.” 





Saati 
[ From Rachiel Bainbridge, Ridgeville 0 


**T prize the MIscELLANY more hijo . 
than any magazine [ know of ; it conte? 
such rich food for thought.” %; 


[From Wm. Dougherty, Berrien Springs, | 


*‘T have read the MisceLuany with m 
wife, before she died, with great interest 
and have found much satisfaction in its 
perusal. May the Lord bless you in 
your labors. I wish you to continue it 
until I say stop.” 


Some of our subscribers owe us yet for 
all, or a part, of last year; we hope such 
will send us the amount due at once, as 
our terms arein advance. We hope that 
those who have not paid us for the Mis- 
CELLANY this year will send the pay as 
soon as possible. Clubs of two or more, 
of either old or new subscribers, can re- 
ceive the MisceLnany for $1.25 each. 


For the want of room we are obliged 
to defer several notices until our next 
number. 
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Aut who subscribe between this and 
July will begin with the January number. 
We can furnish all with back numbers. 
We can also furnish the M1scELuany for 
the whole of 1870. 


Some of our subscribers are doing no- 
bly in their efforts to extend the circula- 
tion of the Miscernany. All will sue- 
ceed who work with patience. We want 
energetic men and women to act as agents 
in all parts of the country. We will 
give extra percentage to such. 





